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--- and the first such 
combination ever offered 
in America at this startling 

low price (S1.95) 


Yes, Martin King, the fountain pen king, has dropped a bombshell 
on high priced fountain pens . . . by offering this sensational new 
value . .. a combination Ball Point Pen and a Mechanical Pencil... 
all for only $1.95. Note the quality features shown at right .. . an ; 
all-metal pen . . . streamlined unbreakable satin finish barrel . . . 3 \ 
year ene of ink . . . automatic pencil with propel, repel, expel 
action includes eraser and supply of leads! These are features you 
ordinarily look for in pen-and-pencil combinations selling for many 
dollars higher. Now it’s all yours for only $1.95. 


ANOTHER FIRST BY MARTIN KING 


(The Fountain Pen King) 


Who has produced and sold more foun- 
tain pens direct to the public than all 
other pen manufacturers combined! 


Martin King is the Henry Ford of the fountain pen 
industry. For twenty-five years he has been a 
pioneer in designing quality fountain pens ... and 
bringing them down to the price that the average man 
can afford! In this new combination Ball Point Fountain Pen and 
Mechanical Pencil, he has introduced his latest and greatest value! At 
his present costs, the pen-and-pencil would have to sell at $10 or more 
to show a profit! But he has staked everything on the belief that, at 
this low $1.95 price, volume sales will bring down his cost—and that 
this $1.95 value will be the largest selling unit of its kind at any price! 


Readers of Pathfinder get first call on this great value! For this adver- 
tisement is the first public announcement in America! And here is 
Martin King’s challenge offer . . . to prove to you that you should mail 
the coupon below and be among the first to cash in on this great value: 


SEND NO MONEY! Just Mail Coupon! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 

Money Refunded PLUS ONE DOL- 

LAR EXTRA FOR YOUR TIME 
AND TROUBLE! 


Yes, Martin King makes this challenging offer. 
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1 LOOK SA Quality 
| PENCH WITH PROPEL, 
|S PEPEL, EXPEL ACTION 
| | -COMPLETE WITH | 

LEADS AND ERASERS | 








Don't send a penny. Just mail coupon at right. RE RR creas eh 

Pay postman only $1.95 plus C.O.D. postage Sees 

when package arrives. Then try this pen and pencil ten days. THE PENMAN MAIL THIS 
Dept. 30-E, 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. TODAY 


Compare it for writing - in day-by-day use. Then if you're 
not 100%, delighted with the “buy” you've made . . . just 
return it. Martin King will not only refund your purchase price 
in full... . HE WILL PAY YOU ONE DOLLAR EXTRA FOR 
YOUR TIME AND TROUBLE. You'll agree that Martin King 


must have an outstanding value when he makes such a daring 


Send me your new 1947 Mode! Ball Point Pen and Mechanical Pencil 
unit. When package arrives, | will pay postman $1.95 plus C.O.D. 
postage. If | am not 100% satisfied, | reserve the right to return 
it for refund of my $1.95. And in addition, you are to pay me one 
dollar for my time and trouble in testing it. 


offer. So get yours without delay. Mail coupon at rightl NI sicaictctccitsinntsesinaiaciaaa oo 
THE PENMAN Street........... iailon 
Dept. 30-E, 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. i sennenanimensniersnsisianamnannans ee i i - 


People are complaining on every 
hand of the high cost of-living. And 
rightly so. Practically everything costs 
more than it did a few years ago. One 
of the principal factors responsible 
for current high prices of goods is the 
greatly increased wages now being paid 
in nearly every field of industry. The 
public has some measure of control 
by its purchases—that is, it can do 
without some products when it feels 
the price is too high. But no one can 
do without food. 

Food is basic. A man must eat 
to live. So when food costs’ are up, 
the public is more or less helpless. Be- 
fore the war, 19¢ of the consumer’s 
dollar went for food—probably too low 
a proportion for the good of agricul- 
ture and the nation. During the war, 
this figure went up to 27¢; recent fig- 
ures indicate that food now takes 43¢ 
of the consumer’s dollar. 


* * * 


You may well ask: “Why?” Food, 
like everything else, costs more to 
produce today because of the higher 
wages paid farm labor, greatly in- 
creased costs for feed, fertilizers and 
the many other “tools” the farmer 
needs in his work. Little can be done 
about these causes. But there is an- 
other reason for today’s high food 
prices—and one that something can 
be done about. That is the blundering 
buying methods used by the Federal 
Administration in its huge purchases 
of food. 

Take corn, as an example. We 
produce annually three billion bushels 
of corn. Of this, approximately 80% 
remains in the county where it is grown, 
to be used as feed for livestock and 
other purposes. Of the remaining 20%, 
half remains in the state where it is 
produced. This leaves 300 million 
bushels of corn for interstate and inter- 
national commerce—an average of 25 
million bushels per month. 

Of this remainder, our own Gov- 
ernment is buying, for relief and other 
purposes, approximately 15 million 
bushels monthly—on regular schedule. 
This leaves only 10 million bushels— 
far below normal—for the market. 

Furthermore, the Government’s 
purchasing plans are known, and specu- 
lators are quick to take advantage of 
this and buy up what corn is available. 
The result is to force the price of corn 
to unreasonable heights, affecting not 
only the Administration and the 1o 
million bushels available for the public 
but also the price of the entire three 
billion bushel crop. The price of feed 
for chickens, pigs and cattle is so high 
that hundreds of thousands of farmers 
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Graham Patterson. Don't blame farmers. 


cannot afford to raise such livestock for 
sale. This has created scarcities in 
these food items which, in turn, have 
further raised the price of the available 
supply. 

Mounting food costs have led to 
wage increase demands which add to 
the cost of other commodities. 

With 43¢ of the consumer’s dollar 
going for food, the average citizen is 
unable to buy many products he wants 
and needs. This curtailed buying power 
can lead to unemployment in one field 
after another and in. time upset our 
entire national economy. 


* * * 


A partial solution to the prob- 
lem of high food prices would be a 
change in the Administration’s unwise 
buying tactics. It announces its plans 
60 days ahead of the program to buy 
millions of bushels of corn each month. 
With all risk thus eliminated, specu- 
lators are free to buy up all available 
corn—and the public pays the bill in 
higher food costs. If the Administration 
would stay out of the market for only 
a few weeks, or keep its purchasing 
plans to itself, this situation could not 
exist. Prices would ease and the effect 
would be spread over our entire econ- 
omy. 

It seems ridiculous for the Gov- 
ernment to ask industry arbitrarily to 
reduce prices, yet at the same time 
to help keep prices up and even-send 
them higher by unsound methods of 
purchasing. A _ business house that 
used such buying methods would suffer 
for its inefficiency; but when the Ad- 
ministration follows such an unsound 
course, it is the American public that 
pays the penalty in higher living costs. 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


PENNZO}U 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Get ready for 
summer driving with the 
genuine. Sound your’ Z” 
at this sign of better 
dealers, coast to coast. 





Member Penn Grade Crude Of) Ass'n, Permit No 2 





Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 
















unMaid 
Raisins- 
See How Far A 
Single - 
Box Will Go! 


Pane 


.-. 32 pages of timely rec- 
ipes designed to lend a lot 
more flavor to your meals 
—to give them extra energy. 
Quick ideas for tastier 
cereals, sauces, cookies, 
cakes, breads, main dishes! 


Make your meals more en- 
joyable-more nutritious- 
with Sun-Maid Raisins! 
They contain 70% natural 
fruit sugar, are rich in iron, 
calcium and phosphorus. 
















Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept. PAT-5, Fresno, California 


Kindly mail me my free copy of ““Down- 
tight Delicious Sun-Maid Raisin Recipes.” 


Name 





Address 





City State 
a te ee ee ee) 
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Unions & Democracy: In “The 
Workingman’s Freedom” (Apr. 9) you 
make a statement which is absolutely un- 
true... that “the individual worker has 
little if any voice in the actions of his 
union.” I’ve been a member of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union for over 50 
years and know it to be a lie.... 

Of course he must obey the voice of 
the majority membership. . . . “Freedom” 
and “liberty,” which you tout so highly, 
do not give any individual the right to do 
as he pleases in all instances, whether he 
be in a union or merely a citizen in a well 
governed country. He must always respect 
the rights of his fellow man and discipline 
himself to do as the majority desires. 
That’s democracy. ... 

Chas, M. Smyth, Sebastopol, Cal. 


e « ¢ J have always thought that edi- 
tors of our fair land would be fair and 
not let their personal feelings get the bet- 
ter of them. I’m sorry to be so disillu- 
sioned as I have been by your editorial. 

In the first paragraph you wrote “the 
results of last fall’s election indicated that 
the public is disgusted with labor union 
abuses and calling for corrective action.” 
You are wrong there. 

The people voted for a change of 
government. They believed that one polit- 
ical party had held tenure of office long 
enough. 

Any gain labor may make in wages or 
working conditions is a step towards a 
higher standard of living . . . toward de- 
stroying the Communists and communistic 
tendencies in our country. 

Leon O. Gardner, Traverse City, Mich. 


e « « May I congratulate you on 
your editorial? I admire a man who can 
see things in their true light and then tell 
the truth. It takes courage. Contact with 
workers has convinced me that hatred of 
the unions is spreading among their mem- 
bers, because it is a form of slavery. 
Caste, India’s curse, began in that way. 
If Congress does not curb the unions, they 
will curb the Union. It is time to face that 
possibility. 

Herbert W. Magoun, Ph.D., 
Belmont, Mass. 


¢ ¢ « You will probably receive nu- 
merous critical and even abusive letters 
concerning your comments about the 
closed shop in labor matters. I am con- 
tributing a little on the other side, so that 
you may not find your correspondence 
altogether poisonous. It seems to me that 
what you have said . . . needed saying 
badly. Go to it and soak ’em some more. 

Name Withheld, Milton, Ore. 


Antarctic Magazine: As a hobby I 
have been editing The Polar Times, mostly 
as a service to others. . . . Its next semi- 





annual issue (June 1947) will record the 
achievements of the (Antarctic) Expedi- 
tion. I am anxious to bring notice of The 
Polar Times to the 4,000 Navy families 
who had someone on the expedition, and 
others interested. 
August Howard, Secretary, American 
Polar Society, New York, N.Y. 


Carry's Hatchet: You say in “Kan- 
sas Wet or Dry? (Apr. 9) that “Carry 
Nation swung her bar-smashing hatchet 75 
years ago.” 

Are you not off by some 28 years? I 





Pathfinder 


SOUVENIR. Pin-sized Carry Nation hatchet, 
sold by Kansas street vendors in 1900. 


was in Kansas about 1900, and am en- 

closing a hatchet souvenir that was sold in 

Kansas at the time by street vendors. 
Rufus Jones, Riverside, Cal. 


* ¢ * PATHFINDER states Carry Na- 
tion swung her hatchet 75 years ago. It 
was 55 years ago. 

E. V. Fritts, Beverly, Kan. 

[Dictionary of American Biography cor- 
rects PATHFINDER’s error: “In the Spring of 
1900 . . . Carry Nation’s activities spread 
rapidly... . In Wichita [Kan.] she wrecked 
the Hotel Carey ... used the hatchet which 
became her distinctive weapon. . . .”—Ed.] 


In Defense of Kaiser: In your issue 
Apr. 9, p. 28, appears a paragraph whose 
context can do no less than a major injury 
to the Kaiser-Frazer Motor Company. . . 

After having spent 25 years of driving 
experience in practically every brand of 
car I feel that I am quite well qualified 
to make the statements I am offering in 
behalf of the Kaiser car. I personally 
looked one of them over from stem to 
stern to find the construction . . . is just 
as clean-cut as the car’s fine outward ap- 
pearance. ... The most important thing 
about any car, of course, is the motor. 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, IHl., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 54, Number 11, 
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Just step up and lift the hood of a new | 


Kaiser. You'll see a name that made mod- 
ern motoring the dependable thing it is, 
“Continental,” stamped on the name plate 


of the motor. 
K, F. Pickett, Hemet, Cal. 


Doings First: Your interview with me 
and the subsequent story of my speech 
(“Challenge for the Church,” Apr. 23 
was very encouraging. But a danger lies 
in the attention to me personally. After 
all, I am a very small potato. The impor- 
tant thing is the work, for all of us, of liv- 
ing truly Christian lives—not just talking 
about it. 

Rollo Bergeson, Sec, of State for Iowa. 


Fire Facts: May I be among those to 
express appreciation of your article ‘Fire 
—America’s Great Killer” which appeared 
in PATHFINDER. 

The fires causing the majority of 
deaths are in the home, where people still 
persist in cleaning clothes with inflam- 
mable liquids, placing hot ashes in wooden 
boxes or against a frame partition, leaving 


electric irons attached, and continuing 
hazardous smoking habits. ... 
We make a great hullabaloo, and 


rightly so, about infantile paralysis; yet 
there are more people burned to death 
each year than there are deaths from 
polio. ... 

Those of us who have at some time 
been fire insurance adjusters, and have 
visited homes where careless handling of 
cleaning materials have resulted in death, 
or where a defective oil stove has ex- 
ploded, burning a woman to death, have 
more than a selfish desire to cut down the 
number of fires. 

Henry F. Berry, Vice President, 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., 

Manchester, N.H. 


Airlines: Thank you for the Apr. 9 
story “Are You Afraid to Fly?” ... con- 
taining the excellent comments on the 
hazards of travel by air. 

The safety record of the airlines has 
been amazingly good, considering the un- 
usual conditions prevailing during wartime 
and the immediate postwar years. That 
the record will constantly improve is be- 
yond doubt. 

L. L. Schroeder, Commissioner, Dept. 
of Aeronautics, St. Paul, Minn, 


Desperation & Reason: The build- 
ing up of the military alone will never 
bring about peace. 

Peace must be built on the economic 
security of all peoples. Communism can 
have no chance to take root in nations 
economically secure. It is only among the 
hungry and unemployed that communism 
and fascism take root and flourish... . 
Their desperation deadens their ability to 
reason intelligently. All they can think of 
is their need for the necessities of life.... 

Frances G. Cochran, Carrollton, Ohio 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 
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2-4-D 


Now you can have a beautiful lawn .. . easily, 
quickly and inexpensively. For Glid-N Weed Killer 
is more powerful—contains more 2-4-D (the active 
weed-killing ingredient). It goes farther, works 
faster, kills more weeds, yet it’s safe... 
grass, soil or animals. Use it on farms too... between 
corn rows and in orchards, for instance. Destroys 
roots and all of over 26 different broad-leaf weeds. 


MORE POWERFUL—YET SAFE! Glid-N 
has more weed-killing power than 
other weed killers, yet it’s absolutely 
safe. Won't harm grass, animals or soil. 


- 





WEED KILLER 


TRIAL BOTTLE 


On 
« 29° 


4 ot.— enough for 1000 
square feet 
Only one trial bottle 
to a customer 
“Also comes in econom- 
ical, larger sizes. 


ECONOMICAL—Glid-N goes farther 
because it’s more powerful . . . kills 
roots and all. 4 oz. is enough for 
1000 square feet! 


won’t harm 


EASY TO USE—Glid-N can be applied quickly and easily with 
power sprayer or sprinkling can. Either is just as effective. 


Other Glid-N 


LIQUID CLEANER Concentrate 
—Use only 2 to 3 teaspoons 
per gallon of water! 
SELF-POLISHING FLOOR WAX 
—Ie Jasts ... stays on longer! 
Spreads easily. No rubbing. 
AUTO POLISH 
— Cleans, waxes with one appli- 
cation. Preserves the. finish. 
SCRATCH REMOVER 


— Makes furniture scratches dis- 
appear... easily, quickly. 


Buy These Glid-N Products at Your 


EEL 


Handy Home Helpers 


5% DDT INSECT KILLER 


—Fortified for quicker results. 
FREE handy applicator. 


FURNITURE POLISH 


—Gives a dry, greaseless luster! 
Cleans, polishes at same time. 


METAL POLISH 


—Removes stains, tarnish and 
dullness... easily! 


WALLPAPER REMOVER 


— The faster, easier way. Less 
muss. Economical. 
Paint, Hardware or Department Sto 


PACEMAKER IN 
VALUE 











YOUR SHOES 


ARE SHOWING: 











EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veco SHINOLA 


@ Unshined shoes never make a guy top man 
with his one-and-only. So remember—Shinola 
Shoe Polishes help keep shoes looking their 
best. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 

Seasonal Note: Shinola White is what you 
ask for to help keep white shoes really white- 
looking. It’s easy to put on—yet hard to rub 
off, 


SHINOLA 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


All Colors 












cane! OF 4 fliunp a 


G 
>" Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 

Ra coveansee OS 


Kills the fleas 
Quickly! 
Keeps others off 
for Days. 


Pulvex also comes with ROTENONE, Either Kind 
Tri mL tite Ze & 50¢ 


due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance 
relieved with 













For Land and Sea travel. 
Results guaranteed of 
money refunded. 

THE WORLD OVER 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
for turther particulars as to patent protection and procedure 
and “Invention Record’ form at once. No obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorne 
1027 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. Cc. 
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Quotes 


Comparisons between Henry Wal- 
lace and Aaron Burr must have old Burr 
twirling in his grave.—Eric Johnston, 
president, Motion Picture Association of 
America, 


| believe if all boys played them- 
selves tired at baseball throughout the 
summer, we wouldn’t have juvenile crime 
problems.—7. M. Cullum, Dallas (Texas) 
civic leader. 


There are only two parts of a house 
that can’t be made of plastics: the furnace 
and the wiring. But if you tried to build 
an ordinary house out of plastic alone it 
would cost you about $100,000.—D. S. 
McKenzie, General Electric plastics divi- 
sion, 





Press Association 


SHAW. He wants no life after death. 


To me, belief in individual survival 
after death is horrible. To realize that, 
think not of your own individual survival, 
but of mine.—George Bernard Shaw, 
dramatist. 


If | had to say precisely when the 
next depression would come, I'd say: 
“Apr. 15th, 1948, shortly after three 
o’clock in the afternoon. But, of course, it 
ain’t necessarily so.” , . . There will be no 
bolt from the blue. . . . Some prominent 
Name will cry out: “For goodness sake, 
this is no recession we are having—it’s a 
Depression!’”—Beardsley Ruml, econo- 
mist, in Cosmopolitan, 


Jet planes capable of 4,000 miles per 
hour will ultimately be able to circle the 
earth in six hours.—Col. Leon W. Gray, 
Bendix jet plane race winner. 


Abe Lincoln said a house divided 
against itself cannot stand. He did not say 
—and this is significant—that two houses 
differently constructed, painted in differ- 
ent colors, could not stand together on the 
same big street.—Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 





NEW RAZOR 
SIMPLIFIES 
SHAVING 


World’s Newest Razor 
Gives Swifter, Smoother, 
Safer Shaves 


| Mystic, Conn., Apr. 
23, 1947. There’s a 
new razor out, sim- 
pler by far than any 
that has ever been 
made. 

The new Enders 





Razor is all one 
piece, no moving 
parts, no extra gad- 
gets. All you do is ae 
click the blade in 
and shave. And what a shave! The razor 
doesn’t clog even with brushless shave 
cream, it’s easy to clean and keep clean. 
Its modern plastic handle is curved to fit 
your hand. Its shaving angle is so well set to 
your face that it reaches easily all the hard- 
to-get-at spots—around chin, ears, nose. 
If yourdealer doesn’t have the new Enders 








Razor yet, order direct from Durham-Enders 
Razor Corp., Dept. 105, Mystic, Conn. 


SPECIAL OFFER... 
RAZOR AND 5 BLADES... 49¢ 


Durham-Enders Razor Corp., Dept. 105, Mystic, Conn. 


GETA GENUINE DELTA 
REDDY// 


6-volt. Shoots beam 
800-ft. Light revolves 
in a circle — ‘‘stays 
put” at any angle you 
set. Dozens of uses. 
Buy at hdwe., sport, 
electrical stores. 


Delta Electric Co.“ . y 


Marion, Indiana 







m TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FOOT CUSHION 
i Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
weak arch foot pains? Try Dr. Barron’s New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits al) 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘“Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!"" Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or C.C.D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Monev hack if no blessed relief. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST. Dept. 4EA N.Y.C. 24 


HERE’S REALLY PROMPT RELIEF! 


TEEN AGE PIMPLES 


when externally caused. Use Cuticura— preferred 
by many doctors and nurses and certain hospitals—to 
quickly relieve embarrassing externally caused pim- 
ples, rash, blemishes. Helps remove blackheads. Buy 
at your druggist’s today. 

SOAP AND 


¢ UTIC u RA Starveent 
MAKE YOUR WILL 


Delay may bring hardship to your loved ones. We have 
| all forms of Wills for each State. Will form leaving en- 
| tire estate to one beneficiary and appointing Executor 
| $10.00. Additional clauses ‘we have 192 standard clauses) 
| $1.00 each. Send brief statement with remittance. 
STANDARD WILL FORM BUREAU 
! 1104 Ingalls Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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COLBERT. She twisted a thumb on skis. 


Yes, I sprained my thumb. I sat on 
it while skiing in Sun Valley, Idaho.— 
Claudette Colbert, film actress. 


Russia isn't ready to fight, has no 
will to fight and will back down before 
any threat of a first class scrap.—Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, UNESCO delegate 
and New York Times writer. 


Modern kings must earn their keep 
to survive.—King Paul I of Greece. 


It is when frustration is felt most 
keenly that we search most desperately for 
reasons outside ourselves to explain what 
has happened.—Dr. Allan Fromme, psy- 
chologist. 


Every man has a right to his opinion, 
but no man has a right to be wrong in his 
facts.—Bernard Baruch. 


Man is more than a machine, and 
employes are not happy, satisfied or eff- 
cient when they are put on a slide rule.— 
Dr, Samuel N. Stevens, president, Grin- 
nell college. 


Somebody needs to make the world 
a safe for democracy.—Henry J. Taylor, 
author. 


Photographs in newspapers of shat- 
tered automobiles, and even of dead and 
injured, leave the public apathetic. Motor- 
ists will even drive at reckless speeds to 
the scene of an accident.—Gov. Millard 


F. Caldwell, Fia. 


We four must not let the people of 
today or tomorrow say that there were 
men who had a chance to save the world, 
and did not do it.—Ernest Bevin, British 
foreign minister, at the Moscow confer- 
ence, 


| can conceive of a situation where 
the old parties become so utterly con- 
servative that a new party could start and, 
in one national election, win so much 
strength that it could win in the next.— 
Henry Wallace. 
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Round Trip to the Moon 


e@ A ton of freight to the moon and 
back! That’s one good way to measure the 
amount of freight moved by American 
railroads in 1946 for each of the men 
and women on the railroads’ payroll. 

Working alone—with his bare hands 
—each one of these railroaders would 
have accomplished little. But working 
together and equipped with the right 
tools—cars and locomotives, tracks and 
stations, signals and shops — the im- 
mense job was handled efficiently and 
dependably. And it was done at a cost to 
the nation’s shippers averaging only one 
cent for hauling a ton one mile. 

To provide these essential tools, there 
has been invested nearly $20,000 per 
worker, furnished almost wholly by 
private funds. To improve these tools, 


ASSOCIATION OF 


oo 


there must be still more investment— 
which cannot be expected to continue 
unless railroads have a chance to earn 
reasonable profits on these funds. 

But during the past twenty-five 
years — through boom years, de- 
pression years and war years—the 
railroads have averaged a return on 
their net investment of only 3%%. 

In 1947, even with the increased rates 
recently authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and with freight 
traffic continuing at its record-breaking 
peacetime level, railroads will probably 
earn only about half the 6% return 
which nine out of ten people think is 
no more than a fair profit, and which is 
necessary tO attract continued invest- 
ment in these essential railroads. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS ..n:iwcr00.0. 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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. 8, a happy let that ONE be you, Support 
not only 


suffers Personal the work of the American Can. 
tragedy, but €conomic hardship 


cer Society, 
as well, 
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hem in 
your loved ones, 

asis of today’s 
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UNless We act 







A Painless lum, or thickening 












Pp * 
especially in the reast, lip or 4/7 
18 needless, Early recognition pongue, ill die of 
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In This Issue 


John Kabel 


The Cover. Dollarwise, Mas- 
sachusetts fisheries lead the nation. _ 
And Gloucestermen lead the Bay 
State. Only San Pedro, Cal. (pil- 
chard and tuna), and Lewes, Del. 
(menhaden, used for oil and fish 
meal), take a bigger tonnage than 
Gloucester (cod, haddock and rose 
fish). But, to Down Easters, the 
fishy future isn’t funny. For their 
story and what worries them, see 
Their Farms Are Salt Water, page 


25- 
x* * * 


Next Issue. On July 24, 1847, 
pioneer Brigham Young and 143 
Mormon followers stopped on a 
mountainside overlooking a_ wild 
valley and a gray-green lake. “This 
is the place,” he said. Today, 100 
years later, the Mormons still live 
around Great Salt Lake, make up 
most of Utah’s population. Next 
issue will tell their struggles and 
their progress in four pages of pic- 
tures and text. 


Ie eee 


Quiz. Should undertakers have li- 
censes? 

(See High Cost of Dying, p. 18.) 

What will the U.S. do with its new 
Pacific islands? 

(See New Outposts, p. 20.) 

Can the Government help fight can- 
cer? 

(See Traitors Inside Y ou, p. 32.) 

How fast will the helicopter go? 
(See Helicopter—U ps & Downs, 
Pp. 35+) 

Is Government land still available 
for homesteading ? 

(See Home Sweet Homestead, 
Pp. 45-) 

Who do you have to be to get on 
radio’s toughest quiz show? 
(See /nformation Please, p. 48.) 

How do Alaskans buy? 

(See Frontier Shopper, p. 37.) 

What’s new in campus baseball? 
(See College World Sertes, p. 

4.) 

What weight does a housewife lift 
in an average week’s ironing? 
(See New for the Laundry, p. 


2 
35.) 











istrator, of using his weight to swing industry-wide bargaining for 
the new coal contract, in the face of Congressional action. 
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priation finally emerges with no more than a one-third cut. The House 
recommended a 43% slash, killing the Conciliation Service and prac-— 
tically eliminating the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


pressure Congress into liberalizing veterans' benefits. The heaviest 
propaganda barrage will be laid in the "grass roots" areas. 


evitable unless basic industries soon cut prices. They praise retail-— 
ers' price cutting plans, but maintain these will be only flash-in- 
the-—pan affairs until wholesalers and producers slash prices. 


U.S. AND MEXICO will draft a new treaty to eliminate double taxation on incomes 
and estates of deceased persons. The treaty will benefit Texas, New 
Mexico and California cattlemen and farmers and is expected to be com- 
pleted by mid-June. 


me 


their estimates of savings to be made by unification. Many members of 
the Senate Armed Forces Committee now think the services deliberately 
submitted false statements of future costs. 


Directed by the Bureau of Census, the project will take two years to 
complete, cost $13.4 million and will probably start early next year. 


drop in building costs. Moreover, homes now being finished are not ! 
selling as fast as builders hoped. Hence, the Commerce Department now 
estimates that total building this year will amount to $4.5 billion 

instead of the $6 billion originally estimated. 


as 


of Roosevelt's "private" papers relating to Navy purchase of Arabian 
oil turned over to Congress for investigation. 


gress considering Hawaii's statehood this session. Most Congressmen 
favor admitting both, but the press of "must" legislation and unwill- : 
ingness to stir other controversies now has stymied statehood action. 


THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT will ask Congress for money to help airlines set up 
new air routes. It will argue that increased airmail receipts will 
more than pay for the initial costs. 


U.S. COLLEGE HEADS ARE MARSHALLING FORCES to beat any move to set up Universal 
Military Training, as they did last year. The educators think UMT 
should be delayed until U.S. has determined this nation's share in an 
international military police force. 


TRUMAN'S VISIT TO MEXICO was the first of several Good Neighbor junkets. White | 


House insiders say the President wants to visit other South American 
countries and tour eastern Canada. 


DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS PRIVATELY ADMIT they have lost their fight to 


head off the GOP tax reduction bill calling for a slash of $3.7 bil- 
lion. } 
A NEW "PENICILLIN" CIGARET, made of pulverized drug crystals, will soon be 
- ready for distribution. One inhalation is said to equal eight in- 
tramuscular injections of the anti-biotic. 
TRAVELING HENRY WALLACE may face another trip. Talk is that this time the 
wandering left-winger will leave "The New Republic" as editor, within 
two months. 
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The Nation 


Spring; 1947 


It's a blend of bird-song and bomb-talk, 
of a state visit and stalemate, of 
high hopes and high prices 


Lagging somewhat behind the coldly 
official calendar, spring became warmly 
real. Baseball and flower buds burst into 
bloom, and migrating birds chirped a few 
test scales in preparation for a new con- 
cert season. 

With these signs of nature’s awaken- 
ing there arose in the héarts of men new 
hopes, <new vision and new courage to 
wrestle with the grave problems confront- 
ing them. 

International friendship got an exem- 
plary boost in the visit of the President of 
Mexico to the President of the U.S. This 
Western Hemisphere good will and har- 
mony were in sharp contrast to the somber 








what of life’s necessities and luxuries these 
wages can buy. 


Prices: On the Brink 


“Slowly but steadily the inflation is 
being let out of war prices. The farmers 
were the first class to be hit. , .” 

Thus, 26 years ago, a PATHFINDER 
writer described the price break when farm 
and factory production caught up with de- 
mand after World War I. History is be- 
ginning to repeat. 

Inflated World War II prices on farm 
products dipped 3.6% between Mar. 15 
and Apr. 26. Production, the cure-all for 
economic ills, was catching up with demand 
on the heels of a winter wheat crop 10% 
bigger than last year’s. 

Going Down. Retailers began feeling 
the drops as four big soap companies cut 
prices up to 10% and California raisins 


at the semi-annual St, Louis auction, One 
nationally-known manufacturer planned to 
cut a big line of fall shoes by $1 a pair. 
He will make up his loss by producing 
20% more shoes. 

Nobody denied that these encourag- 
ing reductions were spotty. Generally, big 
industry held firm or even raised prices, 
mainly because of recent wage hikes. 
General Electric was typical: A 7% price 
rise for a 15¢ hourly wage increase to 
125,000 workers, 

No Government economists would go 
out on a limb to name the day when 
today’s here-and-there price drops would 
become general. Privately their opinions 
varied from July to “sometime next year.”’ 


Wages: On the Upswing 


Harassed by the threat of a Presi- 
dential veto, but unwilling to forget past 
strikes—even in the face of growing indus- 
trial peace—Congress doggedly continued 
its march toward anti-labor legislation. 

The Senate, led by Ball and Taft, 
drove to broaden the restrictive Hartley 
bill that was passed overwhelmingly by 


38.5% 


Increase 





Ford Motor Co., Pathfinder Chart 


TEST. American workers studied the broad sweep of world events to see how they would dffect their personal dreams of a richer, fuller life. 


shadow of hunger, despair and clashing 
ideologies which wrack the Old World. 

Domestically, Congress was elbow- 
deep in the nation’s problems, driving 
through a heavy schedule with still-high 
hopes that its “must” program—labor, 
taxes, Government economy —could be 
quickly cleared for an early adjournment. 

The first of these to approach final 
form, labor legislation, emerged in a new 
atmosphere of peace between labor and 
management. 

But still leading the list of things 
that concern each one of America’s tax- 
paying, voting, laboring and consuming 
millions were the “real wages” for which 
he exchanges his time and energies, and 
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and wines dipped by as much as one-third. 
As retailers paid less, housewives found 
grocery bills lower. Meat was down. Butter 
averaged 7o¢ to 75¢ a pound instead of 
go¢ to $1.00—thanks to a 30% rise in pro- 
duction since last year, One big Midwest 
food chain pushed down canned fruit and 
vegetable prices from 1o¢ a can for cherries 
to 2¢ for tomato juice. 

As food prices leveled off there were 
signs others would follow. Nearly 1,200 
manufacturers told NAM they had cut 
prices of one or more products this year. 
In New York, a big wire and cable firm 
slashed 6% to 12% off prices of home 
building materials. 

Furs were down 7.4% below last fall 


the House. Many of the Senators’ difficul- 
ties stemmed from internal discord, so 
deeply rooted that their chances of passing 
an omnibus bill, as did the House, faded 
daily. 

Probably the most controversial issues 
of the bill were the four Taft amendments. 

These would (1) prevent unions from 
interfering with workers’ choice of unions, 
(2) provide management or Government 
supervision of union-administered health 
and welfare funds, (3) stop national unions 
from dictating contract terms to their 
locals, and (4) let employers block juris- 
dictional strikes and secondary boycotts by 
court injunctions. 

If these amendments pass, it was 








almost certain that Truman would veto 
the bill. Many believe he promised the 
labor bosses months ago he’d veto any 
tough labor legislation submitted to him by 
Congress. 

Moreover, last week’s flood of new 
agreements signed on a $1-a-day raise 
basis makes the Republicans reluctant to 
rush anti-labor legislation for fear of 
alienating the labor vote, 

Realizing this, Sen. Morse of Oregon 
tried to recommit the bill to committee. 
This move was voted down, leaving the 
Senate a choice of passing a law certain 
to be vetoed—or none at all. 

As steel and auto companies followed 
the lead set by U.S. Steel Corp. last month, 
negotiations were eased when Congress 
outlawed $5 billion worth of portal-to- 
portal suits. 

Impossible Bed-fellows. The effect 
of this was more telling than the feeble 
chance of a AFL-CIO merger. Probably 
the only thing to come out of the merger 
talks will be a joint committee to fight 
anti-labor legislation. 

Lewisite. Meanwhile, an ominous 
cloud arose in the coal industry when the 
Southern operators refused to bargain with 
John L, Lewis on an industry-wide basis.. 
Lewis is demanding a wage boost of 23¢ 
an hour, a 10¢ royalty on each ton of coal 
mined (miners now get 5¢), and adoption 
by the operators of the Federal mine 
safety code. 

The coal operators probably would 
agree to the 184¢ an hour the Government 
gave the miners to go back to work, but 
they won’t go along with the royalty or 
the expensive Federal safety code. 

Despite the breakdown in negotia- 
tions, soft coal continues to pour from the 
mines at the rate of 2 million tons a day, 
almost normal production. If the miners 
and operators can get over the July 1 
hump, and if labor and management con- 
tinue to settle their differences as they 
have in the past month, the nation could 





INVADER. Aleman took Washington and New York City by storm and carried away the Nation's good will. 
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look forward to increased production— 
and possibly lower prices. 


El Presidente Simpatico 


A 21 gun salute echoed across the 
green, rolling, memorial-studded hills of 
Arlington cemetery. Miguel Aleman, presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico, slim, tall 
and ramrod straight at 43, stepped for- 
ward to lay a green-bound wreath of gar- 
denias, lilies and roses on the white marble 
Tomb of America’s Unknown Soldier. 

It was a far cry from Villa, Vera 
Cruz, and the days when “gringo” was a 
common epithet below the Rio Grande. As 
the first Mexican chief executive to visit 
Washington, Aleman gave new substance 
to Pan-American solidarity and friendship. 
Here was a challenge to the world, a new 
demonstration of how nations of widely 
different cultures can live together. 

By the Book. Aleman’s visit to the 
nation’s most sacred war shrine high- 
lighted a tightly packed schedule. He 
returned the compliment of President Tru- 
man’s surprise visit, during his Mexican 
trip earlier this year, to the monument to 
Mexico’s “child heroes” of the U.S.-Mex- 
ican war. As a further gesture towards 
erasing the past black spots of U.S.-Mex- 
ican relations, President Truman presented 
Aleman with a mathematics textbook 
“liberated” by a New Hampshire sergeant 
during that war. 

Through official state dinners, parades, 
and an appearance before a joint session 
of Congress, nothing seriously marred the 
occasion, There was a rumor, later denied, 
that the State Department had used Italian 
instead of Mexican flags to decorate Wash- 
ington’s streets. At the Mexican Embassy’s 
dignitary-jammed dinner there were red 
faces when freshly gilded chairs, raspingly 
surrendered their sticky hold as occupants 
rose to drink a toast. 

Fearful that Aleman’s reception might 
be flat, The Washington Post had greeted 





him with a vaguely apologetic front page 
editorial in Spanish: “Our people are, per- 
haps, of more reserved temperament than 
yours.” But the fear proved groundless. 

Citizen Mike. Washington’s enthusi- 
astic welcome was duplicated in New York 
where President Aleman’s 25-car motor- 
cade wound through city streets lined with 
shouting thousands to City Hall. There, 
Mayor O’Dwyer and official “greeter” 
Grover Whalen made Aleman an honor- 
ary citizen of New York. Then followed 
another crowded schedule of wreath-lay- 
ings, luncheons, dinners and ceremonies, 
including award of an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at Columbia university. 

On the more serious side, Aleman 
made a strong bid in New York for invest- 
ment of U.S. capital in Mexico’s reviving 
economy. Wisely, he put it on the basis of 
mutual benefit rather than exploitation. 

“American capital,” he said, “that 
really means to share in the life of Mexico, 
that is willing to observe its laws and be 
satisfied with a fair profit without selfish 
greed or the illusion of becoming a law 
unto itself, shall be welcome to Mexico.” 

Biggest disappointment befell young 
Miguel Jr., the President’s 14-year-old son, 
who had been honored in Washington by 
reinstatement in the Boy Scouts, 

“Washington is nice,” he told re- 
porters, “but it’s not New York.” He had 
his hopes set on seeing his favorite ball 
team, the New York Giants; perform, But 
perverse Manhattan weather rained out the 
Giants—and the Yankees were out of town. 

When the visiting President took off 
for home, after a flying visit to the Mid- 
west, he could look back with pftide to 
one fact which symbolically accented the 
response to his visit, ; 

The Stolen Scene. A one-time king 
of England was in Washington on the day 
of his arrival, even ate lunch on Capitol 
Hill, without getting any more attention 
than an ordinary Windsor knot in an 
ordinary necktie, 
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CONTRAST. As many towns found high prices dulling business, one New England community 


Newburyport—10% Off 


As John Swanson got ready to lock 
up the Peavey hardware store for the night, 
he palmed a handful of ten-penny nails. 
Then he threw them back in their bin— 
all but one, which he bit angrily. 

He turned from his shelves piled high 
with tools, pots and pans, and dishes he 
couldn’t sell—and looked out at New- 
buryport’s nearly-deserted streets. With 
2,000 unemployed in the little Massachu- 
setts city of 15,000, business was bad. 
Those who could buy, wouldn’t. Prices 
were too high, 

“It’s the same old story,” Swanson 
mused. “Retailers can’t lower prices 
because the jobber charges more. The 
jobber blames the manufacturer and the 
manufacturer blames labor costs.” 

Swanson got together with other New- 
buryport dealers—garage men, grocers, 
clothiers, jewelers, From each he got an 
“o.k.” for a daring scheme: A citywide 
price slash of 10%. The Newburyport plan 
was born. 

Shopping Spree. Overnight, enthu- 
siasm swept the town from the stately old 
shipowners’ homes on High St. to the shoe 
and hat factories. Customers pushed into 
stores bedecked with flags, One man rushed 
to buy a shirt, came out with two suits, five 
ties. When dazed retailers rang up the first 
day’s sales, receipts were 30% to 200% 
greater than usual. 

Newburyport had made national head- 
lines before. Its former mayor, Andrew 
J. “Bossy” Gillis, once wanted to turn his 
house (in an exclusive residential section) 
into a filling station. The zoning board 
balked, so Gillis dismantled the house’s 
bathroom walls—exposing the sink, tub 
and bowl to passersby. The zoning board 
gave in. 

But this time the town made the 
nation think, not laugh. Carbon copies of 
the Newburyport plan were flown to New 
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York, Maryland, Michigan, Idaho and 
California. Other Main St. towns, the 
grass roots of America, tried to lower the 
prices everyone from Harry Truman to 
Henry Ford II deplored. 

Small Beginning. Many economists 
saw the Newburyport plan as a disguised 
post-Easter sale, It could only work, they 
argued, if 20,000 Newburyports took it up 
on a permanent basis, thereby forcing 
manufacturers into price slashes, So far, 
not more than 40 towns have played along. 

Despite the pessimistic predictions, 
Newburyport’s scheme gained momentum 
slowly. The best news: Hundreds of whole- 
salers promised to match retail cuts. 

As Americans hopefully watched cities’ 
price cut efforts, they got a choice of two 
slogans. One, a public notice outside New- 
buryport’s Unitarian Church: “The mar 
who removed the mountain began by carry- 
ing away small stones.” The other, from 
a Daily Worker headline: “Newburyport’s 
Price Plan Is a Phony.” 


Propaganda Money 


A spring-smitten House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee snapped out of its leth- 
argy, alerted by Chairman Karl Stefan’s 
odd request: “Will the ladies present please 
leave the room?” 

Dozing Rep. Thomas J. O’Brien (D.- 
Ill.), slumped in his chair with his eyes 
half closed, came back to the table with 
a thump. Other eyelids popped open. Six 
Congressmen inched to the edge of their 
seats. 

Stefan began reading excerpts from 
Edmund Wilson’s novel, Memoirs of 
Hecate County, which Boston censors 
blacklisted. “This,” he said scornfully, “is 
what the State Department is sending 
abroad for foreigners to read in its over- 
seas libraries.” 

“Tt’s hard for me to believe that,” said 
Assistant State Secretary William Benton. 





Acme, Press Association 


got droves of customers with a daring plan. 


He admitted he had ordered 24 copies of 
the book, But after reviewing it he had 
promptly cancelled the order. 

Disinherited. While Benton carried 
his point, Stefan’s secret committee had 
the last word. Its decision: Benton’s Office 
of Information and Cultural Affairs would 
not get a penny of the $31 million it wants 
for next year. 

Unless the Senate reverses the House 
vote to end the use of these so-called 
ideological weapons, the State Department 
on June 1 must: 

ee Stop its 393. hour-a-week; 25- 
language broadcasts to 70 countries. 

ee Stop printing its Russian-lan- 
guage magazine America, today read by 
nearly 500,000 Russians, 

e e Stop sending books, documentary 
movies, and news bulletins to its libraries 
in 41 countries, 

State Secretary Marshall thinks the 
programs are essential to the conduct of 
U.S. foreign relations. Nevertheless, the 
committee has refused to budge. Its rea- 
son: Under the Congressional Reorganiza- 
tion Act money cannot be appropriated 
for programs not specifically authorized. 

Should that authorization be made, 
there is sure to be a bitter fight, sparked 
by these arguments: 

1]. That the radio programs, the 
Voice of America reek of Henry Wallace- 
isms and Red influence. 

2]. That the movie and news dis- 
tribution competes with private enterprise. 

Behind all this is a startling fact: 
The State Department is divided against 
itself on the program. Foreign Service offi- 
cers don’t see eye to eye with information 
officers overseas. Department careerists 
don’t like Benton’s program. And press 
boss Mike McDermott’s boys are afraid 
Benton will take over their jobs. 

There’s still some chance the Senate 
will save some portions of the program. 
For State Secretary Marshall has a high 
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International 


IT HAD TO COME. Wolcott's bill tempered 
rent ceilings. (SEE: Landlords Unlimited) 


card to play: A personal visit to Capitol 
Hill to plead strongly for its continuation. 


Landlords Unlimited 


The fate of rent control awaits Senate 
action, but it’s a dead certainty that after 
July 1 a number of the nation’s tenants 
will pay higher rent. 

Although the House voted to extend 
rent control to the end of December and 
beyond that to Mar. 31, 1948, if the Presi- 
dent so proclaims, controls were lifted 
from new construction, from units not 
rented for the past two years, and from 
hotels and motor courts. 

This means that on new houses and 
new apartments, rents after June 30 can 
go as high as the traffic will bear. 

Congress believes such action will 
increase new construction and produce 
more rental dwellings. With prices sky- 
high, most houses built since the war have 
been built to sell. 

The Wolcott rent bill, as passed by 
the House, would let local governments 
decontrol rents. It would end Federal 
authority to allocate building materials, 
and give veterans exclusive rights for 30 
days to buy or rent new one-family dwell- 
ings. 

Trick? It would also grant a 15% 
boost on leases that extend through 1948, 
if tenant and landlord “voluntarily” agree 
to such increases, But after the lease 
expires, the property would be decontrolled. 

Opponents of this provision call it a 
“sleeper.” It invites landlords to make new 
leases with unreliable tenants who, after a 
short period, would lose their leases through 
inability to pay. Then, according to the 
law, the property could rent for whatever 
it would bring. 

No Opposition. The Senate, which 
may not act on the bill for several weeks, 
is expected to approve the House action 
with only minor changes. 

It may stretch the control period 
through Feb. 29, 1948, with no provision 
for a Presidential extension. 

The Senate will probably agree to 
decontrol new construction, unrented prop- 
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erties and hotel rooms, and possibly luxury 
apartments now renting for $225 a month 
or more. 

No matter how Congress acts, rents 
are going up. 


Less Aid for Europe 


George Catlett Marshall returned from 
a fruitless 48 days in Moscow, his personal 
prestige undimmed, His factual report, 
clearly reflecting his attitude of “thus far 
and no farther” in dealing with ‘Russia, 
raised it higher than ever. 

But strangely, amid official and public 
praise for the Secretary and the job he is 
doing, the nation’s bipartisan foreign policy 
received its severest jolt since its birth. 

By a 60-vote margin, the House 
trimmed $150 million from the Adminis- 
tration’s request for $350 million to help 
liberated European-countries. In addition, 
it loaded the appropriation with limitations 
and special fequirements. 

The same Congress which approved 
the “Truman Doctrine” in Eastern Europe, 
where it was first invoked, drew back from 
a logical extension of the doctrine into 
Western Europe where the fight to con- 
tain communism is equally vital. 

Hinder—or Help? Crux of the argu- 
ment was whether U.S. dollars spent in 
such countries as Poland and Hungary 
would in reality increase Red influence. As 
a safeguard against this the House de- 
manded that U.S. missions be given a free 
hand to watch distribution all the way 
down to local communities, 

The Administration believes the relief 
program will speed the recovery of Western 
Europe by rebuilding the economy of the 
Anglo-American occupied zones. Com- 
munism feeds on hunger and despair. 

Investment. While Congress debated 
these issues the Export-Import Bank an- 
nounced a loan to Mexico which will 
amount to $50 million to $60 million. It 
will be used for industrial installations, 
highways and tourist facilities. It will be 
tied to an agreement stabilizing the ex- 


THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


Changes in Federal employ- 
ment between February 


March: 


Agriculture 
Coremerce . 
Interior 
Justice 
Labor . 
Post Office 


State 

Treasury... 

War Re 
Independent agencies 
War agencies 
Postwar agencies .. 
Net decrease 


ie” 


The Government received 
last month .. .$2,441,307,823 


The Government spent 
last month .. ees .$4,093,323,636 


The Government owes. $257,528,212,669 
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REBUFFED. Praise for Marshall's actions; cuts 
for his program. (SEE: Less Aid) 


change rate between the peso and the dol- 
lar, for which some $40 million will be 
earmarked from the Treasury’s stabiliza- 
tion fund. 

All these are only further signposts 
along America’s road toward world leader- 
ship. Others already in sight are demands 
for relief appropriations in Japan and 
Korea, money for U.S. cultural and infor- 
mation programs abroad, and for the sup- 
port of the national defense. 

America’s responsibility will be to use 
its wealth and influence wisely, ever con- 
scious of final goals. But it must avoid 
squandering that wealth and influence in 
ways which would drag it—along with the 
rest of the world—over the brink. 


Return of the Natives 


Others, besides Secretary Marshall, 
came home. 

Harold Stassen, declared GOP Presi- 
dential aspirant, who went to Europe to 
listen, and Henry Wallace, a receptive left 
wing candidate who went to Europe to talk, 
were back. 

Stassen spent twe months visiting 16 
European countries for a first-hand survey 
and conversations with heads of state. He 
came home with strengthened convictions 
that America, by remaining strong and fol- 
lowing humanitarian policies, holds the key 
to world peace. 

Wallace, the irreconcilable, came home 
to continue his chant of worn and thread- 
bare phrases that have come to be known 
as “Wallese.” 

Et Tu, Brute. At a press conference 
after his return, only one incident oc- 
curred which couldn’t have been lifted 
verbatim from his speeches: A PATHFINDER 
reporter asked him to comment on Mrs, 
Wallace’s wish that he would quit making 
speeches and go back to farming. 

The Iowa corn breeder joined in the 
laughter—but not in his wife’s sentiment. 

+ “I wish the world were at peace, too,” 
he said, “so that I could go back to the 
farm, but with my experience and back- 
ground that is now an impossible course 
for me to take.” 
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Biggest Boom Ahead 


Pessimists took a beating last week 
from the business end of a big stick 
wielded by the Twentieth Century Fund, 
economic research organization founded in 
1919 by Boston businessman Edward A. 
Filene. In a preliminary report on “Amer- 
ica’s Needs and Resources,” the Fund 
said: 

e @ The U.S. is equipped for a boom 
production period in the 1gs5os that can 
top wartime’s production peak and provide 
more goods and services with fewer hours 
of work, 

e@ @ The average work week will prob- 
ably be down to 38 by 1960, 

e @ Total output of goods and serv- 
ices that year may go three-fifths higher 
than 1940 and 88% higher than the boom 
year 1929. 

e @ Output per man hour of work 
may increase 18% or more through new 
machines and increased use of mechanical 
power. 

Furthermore, says the Fund, the U.S. 
economic system is a dynamic, growing 
thing, not “mature” or “dead” as some 
pessimists claim. A vast area for expansion 
lies ahead with enormous possibilities for 
starting new businesses, producing capital 
goods. 


In Memory of Garner 


Debate in the Senate droned along 
in its ‘usual unlimited way. Senators lis- 
tened with one ear, signed mail, or slipped 
out to the cloakroom for a quick smoke. 

Sen. Vandenberg, president pro tem, 
got up to stretch his legs and gave the 
high sign to Sen. Flanders to relieve him 
as presiding officer. 

In the chair, Flanders ran his fingers 
idly along the rough underside of the 
president’s desk, pulled out several ancient 
wads of (used) chewing gum, 

“Are these yours?” he asked, when 
Vandenberg returned. 

“No.” chuckled the dignified Mich- 
igander. “They belong to ‘Cactus Jack’ 
Garner. They’ve been there ever since he 
was Vice President.” 

P. S. Garner denied the “wads” were 
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GUM CHEWER. Did Cactus Jack leave his 
“wads” behind? (SEE: In Memory of Garner) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Ability to Produce 


Every American and great num- 
bers of people elsewhere agree that a 
“strong” America is the world’s best 
hope for peace. Men may argue end- 
lessly about how a durable peace can 
be built, but strength in this nation is 
generally considered to be a foremost 
essential. 

What do we mean when we speak 
of a nation’s strength? How do we go 
about the task of making and keeping 
the United States strong? 

One naturally thinks of forts and 
fleets, armies and airplanes, and of 
dollars. Such things, certainly, are 
factors. 

But the truly basic ingredient in 
national strength is the ability to pro- 
duce. 

After Pearl Harbor the United 
States faced war without great fleets 
or armies. We did have the ability to 
produce them fast. 

For years stupid critics had sneered 
at American civilization because it 
emphasized production and use of such 
things as automobiles and radios and 
bathtubs. 

When war came the factories and 
workers who had been making automo- 
biles and radios and bathtubs turned 
quickly to making engines of war. Their 
output startled the world. They knew 
how to produce, 

* * * 


The strength of America can now 
best be built up by building higher the 
American standard of living. We have 
talked long and loud about how superior 
this standard is. 

Mr. Henry Ford II, speaking lately 
to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
called attention to the ample room for 
advancing American living standards. I 
quote the following passage from his 
remarks: 

“Tt is true, for example, that Amer- 
icans own 92% of all the bathtubs in 
the world, But it is also true that 21% 
of American homes still do not have 
running water and that 50% of our 
farm homes and 10% of all our homes 
still do not have electricity. 

“It is true that 60% of all the 
electric refrigerators in the world are 
found in American homes. But it is also 
true that nearly one-third of the 31 
million domestic and farm users of 
electricity have no electric refrigerators 
and that 40% do not have washing 
machines, 

“Americans brag about their air- 
conditioning and are proud of-the fact 
that 2.5 million homes have oil burners 
in their basements. But it is also a fact 
that 58% of American homes still do 
not have central heating equipment. 

“Our nation rides in millions of 





Ford Motor Co. 
HENRY FORD II. “Forty per cent of Amer- 
ican families do not have a car.” 


automobiles, but about 40% of Amer- 
ican families do not have a car. Further- 
more, about 2.8 million adults in this 
country have had no formal education 
of any kind in spite of our great free 
educational system, and approximately 
60% of all adults have gone no further 
in school” than through the eighth 
grade. Less than 5% have gone through 
college. 

“There can be no question that the 
standard of living which we enjoy in 
this country has been created by free- 
dom of enterprise. But it is still a sta- 
tistical fact that 20% of all families 
in the U.S. earn less than $1,000 a year, 
and 47% earn less than $2,000 a year. 
And such incomes do not go far when 
things cost as much as they do today.” 

* * * 


If Americans settle to the task of 
filling those great deficiencies, they will 
keep America strong. They will improve 
the nation’s capacity to produce goods 
of all kinds. They will also improve the 
earning power of some millions of our 
people. 

They will demonstrate to the puz- 
zled people of the Old World that free- 
dom itself can be strength. 

More than that, nothing will do 
more to convince our own people of 
their country’s merit than their own 
ability to produce for themselves a 
constantly rising standard of living. 
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Tale of Two Cities 


Like a fractious race horse breaking 
the barrier to take a daylight lead on the 
rest of the field, the GOP high command 
beat the bell to choose Philadelphia—the 
City of Brotherly Love—for its 1948 
nominating convention. 

Ordinarily, a convention city is not 
picked more than a year in advance. But 
a National Committee spokesman explained 
the “tight hotel situation” and other fac- 
tors demanded an early decision. 

Philadelphia’s selection came as a sur- 
prise. Until last fortnight, Chicago rated 
top favorite. A special committee, after 
four months study, had recommended it. 
Many Republican Committee members, 
generally regarded as favoring Sen, Robert 
A. Taft for the Presidential nomination, 
supported Chicago, 

Time is Money. Money was the big 
factor in the committee’s choice. Philadel- 
.phia offered $200,000 cash, free use of 
Convention Hall, and promised to raise 
$50,000 more to make life pleasant for the 
delegates. Chicago would have paid $135,- 
000 to meet convention expenses, but 
offered no cash advance. 

Furthermore, Chicago hotels could 
not guarantee to house the delegates for 
more than five days—and even if the GOP 
presidential candidate is named on the first 
ballot, the convention will last at least 
four and one-half days. 

The early GOP selection didn’t 
stampede the Democrats, who probably 
won’t pick their convention city until the 
usual time next January. 

Nevertheless, the Democrats are al- 
ready talking about it among themselves. 
Many of them also favor Chicago. But 
there is talk, too, of a West Coast city— 
possibly San Francisco. 


Trials Make News 


Courts were making headlines as they 
hadn’t since before the war. It wasn’t the 
usual small-time stuff that can make ban- 
ners when news is dull. These were big 
shots parading to the bar—Congressmen 
and Communists, politicians and promoters. 

Ex-Congressman Andrew J. May of 
Kentucky, wartime chairman of the House 
Military Affairs committee, apparently had 
recovered sufficiently from Jast year’s 
“heart attack” to stand trial with three 
others on charges of bribery and con- 
spiracy in negotiating lush war contracts. 

Good Business. The others were the 
Garsson brothers, Murray and Henry, who 
ran a shoestring into 17 companies with 
$78 million in contracts, and Joseph F. 
Freeman, the Garsson boys’ Washington 
“contact man.” 

Chubby, bald, bespectacled Gerhart 
Eisler, named by FBI chief J. Edgar 
Hoover, ahd by his own sister, Ruth 
Fischer, as the boss Communist in the 
U.S., was freed on $20,000 bond. He will 
appear in Federal Court in Washington 
May 26 to be tried on charges of con- 
tempt of Congress. Eisler refused to tes- 
tify under oath before the House Un- 
American Committee early this year. Con- 
viction could cost him $1,000, a year in 
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jail, or both. But with that out of the 
way, he faces more serious charges on 
June 16—lying under oath for.a passport 
to return to Germany in 1945. That could 
cost him $25,000 and 25 years in jail. 

Also on the District Federal Court 
calendar set for May 12 is the trial of 
Kennefh Romney, House Sergeant at Arms 
during most of the era of Democratic 
control. 

Monkey Business. Romney is ac- 
cused of false statements and covering up 
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. . « and ex-Congressman May (right) would 
be talking to the judge. (SEE: Trials) 











shortages of more than $143,000 in the 
unofficial and loosely supervised House 
“bank,” 

And finally, the Justice Department 
is demanding a new trial for at least some 
of the surviving defendants in the mass 
sedition trial of 1944, which collapsed 
when its judge died in 1944. 

Of the original 28 defendants, two, 
Elmer J. Garner and James True, are 
dead. Those remaining include George 
Sylvester Viereck, German propagandist, 
and Lawrence Dennis, secretary of the 
U. S. Communist party who was also cited 
by the House recently for contempt. 

The Justice Department indicated 


that if a new trial is granted, a smaller 


number of defendants—possibly 10 or 12 
against whom evidence is tightest—will be 
prosecuted. 


Cursed Hope 


The Hope diamond, ridden by super- 
stition as the bearer of bad fortune to 
its owner, is out of circulation for 20 
years. 

The death of Mrs. Evalyn Walsh Mc- 
Lean, fabulously wealthy Washington so- 
cial and public figure, ended another phase 
of the strange record of the 44.5 carat, 
pale blue brilliant which many blame for 
the tragedies which have beset its pos- 
sessors for more than a century. 

Mrs. McLean, daughter of an Irish 
immigrant who became part owner of one 
of the world’s richest gold’ mines (in 
Colorado), clung to the fabulous stone 
through many tragedies in her own life. 
When her 8-year-old son Vinson was killed 
in an automobile accident in 1918, she 
told friends keeping the stone no longer 
made any difference. 

Though the most famous of Mrs. 
McLean’s gems, the Hope diamond was 
overshadowed by her single “Star of the 
East” diamond in both beauty and value. 
(Estimates of the Hope Diamond’s mar- 
ket value run as high as $2 million). 

Her husband, the late Edward B. 
McLean, bought the Star of the East for 
his bride in 1908. The Hope came sev- 
eral years later from Pierre Cartier, in 
Paris. Mrs. McLean, knowing the story 
of the curse, had it blessed by a priest. 

Stolen Goods? The Hope is believed 
to be a part of a 67 carat stone which 
was agnong the French crown jewels stolen 
in 1792 (start of the “curse”). It got its 
name from Henry Thomas Hope, a Lon- 
don banker who bought it in 1830. 

The tragic death of her son was by 
no means the last of Mrs. McLean’s mis- 
fortunes. During the late ’20s, the Mc- 
Leans had financial troubles. Her estranged 
husband died in a sanitarium in 1941. Her 
only daughter, wife of former Sen, Rob- 
ert R. Reynolds, died last September from 
an overdose of sleeping tablets. 

Still she held on to the stone, openly 
scoffing at the superstition of the curse. 

But in death, she refused to pass it 
on directly to any of her survivors. She 
willed that it be placed in trust for 20 
years, when her seven young grandchildren 
will decide whether to keep it in the family 
—or get rid of it. 
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NEW THEORY. Anderson sees no excuse for 
surpluses. (SEE: Economy of Abundance) 


Economy of Abundance 


The Administration is laying a stone 
over the grave of one of the earliest New 
Deal theories—the Economy of Scarcity, 
fathered by Heriry Wallace as Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

That theory, now as dead as the little 
pigs that Henry slaughtered, is being re- 
placed by a long-range program. Govern- 
ment aid in bad times will be aimed at 
boosting consumers’ buying power instead 
of paying farmers to produce less, 

Agriculture Secretary Anderson has 
opened the whole broad question of farm 
policy to replace the wartime price sup- 
port program which will die on Dec. 31, 
1948. Chairman Hope (R.-Kan.) of the 
House Agriculture committee said Con- 
gress wouldn’t write new farm legislation 
this session, but would carry on an in- 
tensive study for action next year. “The 
best time to fix the roof,” he said, “tis when 
the sun is shining.” 

Brand New. Anderson conceded his 
program was without precedent as a na- 
tional policy anywhere in the world. Al- 
ready being worked out in detail by his 
Department’s planning experts, it calls for 
“organized, sustained and realistic abun- 
dance” as contrasted with pre-war pro- 
duction controls. ~* 

He foresees 420 million acres mini- 
mum in cultivation, 10 million higher than 
the 1937-41 average, with floors under 
consumption as well as under prices. 

Pointedly repudiating New Deal sur- 
plus control measures Anderson said: “It 
evidently would be-impossible to limit 
total production over a period of years 
without complete dictatorship or impover- 
ishment of producers and the land.” The 
only choice “is to create a pattern of pro- 
duction through which to use our resources 
wisely.” 

No One Hungry. In broad outline, 
Anderson’s plan includes: 

ee Keeping agriculture geared to 
other segments of the economy to main- 
tain a high level. of income and employ- 
ment. 
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ee Maintaining stability of prices 
fair both to producers and consumers 
through price minima and modernized par- 
ity formula. 

e @ An overall program to insure con- 
servation and improvement of land. 

e @ Increased medical service, edu- 
cation, housing and other advantages for 
rural areas. 

ee Gathering and application of 
scientific agricultural knowledge. 

e@ @ Floors under consumption to pre- 
clude hunger and waste with surplus dis- 
tribution and food allotment plans always 
available. 

@ @ Orderly marketing, aided by stor- 
age loans and marketing agreements. 

Consumers, Anderson said, would like 
to buy a third more than they did in the 
five pre-war years. 

“With present yields we would not 
have enough cropland to support our pres- 
ent population if all of us ate the same 
high-grade diet that our high-income fami- 
lies eat.” 


Interior Surgery 


Two months ago, paunchy Interior 
Secretary “Cap” Krug is supposed to have 
told friends: “The boys on the Hill will 
not dare to cut my appropriation, because 
I can put too much pressure on them.” 

“Arrogant bureaucracy,” stormed Sen, 
Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.) when he re- 
ported the remark. Last fortnight, the 
House Appropriations Committee took up 
Krug’s dare. It deflated the Interior budget 
($48.2 million more than last year’s 
$247.2 million) by a whopping 47%. 

Almost instantly, the threatened pres- 
sure began. To economy-minded Rep. John 
Taber (R.-N.Y.), the hundreds of pro- 
testing letters and phone calls were “the 
squeal of a stuck pig.” But other Republi- 
cans weren’t so sure. 

West Revolts. They had good rea- 
son. The Eastern-controlled Appropriations 
Committee had knifed too deeply into pet 
projects of Western Congressmen. Tough- 
est to take: A 60% slash in the Reclama- 
tion Bureau’s $145 million request. 
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STOPPER. Langer wants to count noses on 
postmasters. (SEE: Battle for the Spoils) 
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SURPRISED. Krug found Congress could be 
daring. (SEE: Interior Surgery) 


With GOP Westerners up in arms, 
the Senate would almost certainly restore 
part of the cuts. All 12 members of 
the Senate Appropriations subcommittee— 
which will review the Interior bill—hail 
from west of the Mississippi. 

Just as Sen. Robert Taft (R.-Ohio) 
warned, the Republicans are running into 
trouble in their efforts to slash $4.5 billion 
to $6 billion from the President’s $37.5 
billion budget request. So far, the House 
has knocked off only $974.9 million (in 
the Treasury-Post Office and Labor-Secur- 
ity money bills). 

More Trouble. If the economy goals 
are to be reached, most of the total must 
now be pared from places where cuts are 
political dynamite: The War Department 
and Veterans’ Administration or the Navy 
Department. 


Battle for the Spoils 


More than 700 nominees for post- 
masterships, scattered from Maine to Ha- 
waii, are wondering: What goes on here? 

Caught in the political squeeze be- 
tween a Democratic Administration and 
a Republican Senate, they are the direct 
victims of one of the oldest fights of two- 
party government—patronage. 

Apparently the Senate is determined 
to hold up confirmation of all patronage 
appointees in the hope of saving the jobs 
for loyal Republicans—after the 1948 
Presidential election. 

Old Custom. Nobody can really 
criticize the GOP tactics, They are only 
doing what the Democrats did in a big way 
in the last half of the Hoover Administra- 
tion. Then the second session of the 72nd 
Congress allowed 1,662 postmaster nomi- 
nations to gather dust without a single 
confirmation. 

Actually, of course, there is no serious 
interference with the Post Office’s busi- 
ness. New nominees take over when ap- 
pointed, as acting postmasters subject to 
final confirmation, The only trouble is that 
they are not sure they'll keep their jobs. 

The current stalemate developed when 
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Chairman Langer (R.-N.D.) of the Senate 
Civil Service Committee, which has juris- 
diction over the appointments, asked for 
authority to probe political considerations 
in all postmaster appointments during the 
past 14 years. 

Too High a Price. The request was 
blocked by Arizona Democrat Sen. Car] 
Hayden on a technical point: There was 
no budget provision for the $35,000 Lan- 
ger wanted to make the investigation. Fur- 
thermore, he hinted broadly, that was too 
much money to spend just to find out if 
the appointees were Democrats or Repub- 
licans. 

Langer says there won’t be any more 
nominees confirmed until the investigation 
is approved and completed. “The longer 
the Democrats wait,” he chuckles, “the 
closer it gets to the election, and that’s 
all right with me.” 

Langer denies he wants to make a 
political investigation, He wants to air 
complaints that during the Roosevelt re- 
gime “very few Republicans” were ap- 
pointed, that veterans have been ignored, 
and that postmasters were forced to pay 
tribute to keep their jobs. 

Democrats, on the other hand, are 
surprised that anybody is surprised that 
“very few if any” Republicans were named 
from 1933 to date. 


High Cost of Dying 


“When I saw a $17 casket sell to a 
broken-hearted widow for $250, I knew 
right then I was ready to get out of the 
livery stable business.” 

Thus did W. W. Chambers of Wash- 
ington, D.C., who bills himself as “one of 
the world’s largest undertakers,” expose 
what he calls the “burying racket.” 

Chambers was testifying before a 
Senate-House District committee against 
a bill to license undertakers. The present 
law, passed in 1878, permits anyone to 
register with the Health Department and 
practice. Chambers alone, among all Dis- 
trict morticians, was against it. 
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HEAVEN CAN WAIT. Ball! ponders fate worse 
than death—burial. (SEE: High Cost of Dying) 
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“The reason they want licensing in 
this racket,” said Chambers, “is to keep 
prices high. Why, you can embalm a man 
for $1.50 and a $35 casket sells anywhere 
from $150 to $200. Just whatever the 
traffic will bear. 

Horses to Hearses. Nor does it re- 
quire any particular training to bury a 
person, according to Chambers. He scoffed 
at the idea of training schools and said he 
quit grooming horses one day in 1911 and 
started in the undertaking business the 
next. What’s more, he’s made a million 
bucks at it. And one of the “best” em- 
balmers he ever saw in the racket was a 
short order cook he hired from behind a 
hamburger counter. 

When Sen. John S, Cooper (R.-Ky.) 
pointed out that all of the 48 states had 
licensing laws, Chambers replied that all 
of them were out of step and that the best 
thing the committee could do would be to 
-throw the whole licensing bill out the 
window. 

Leonard A. Block, Chambers’ lawyer, 
took a more sober view, however, recom- 
mending that the committee strike that 
part in the bill which would set up a 
licensing board of six undertakers. 

Reason, said Block: “Before a board 
of competitive undertakers, Chambers 
would be out in the cold.” 


Scholars Abroad 


When VJ-Day whistles blew, most 
American warriors were only too happy to 
come back home and stay. But a few 
were different. 

Last week, the 2,600th ex-serviceman 
got a Veterans’ Administration “go ahead” 
to take his G.I. Bill of Rights education 
on foreign soil. Today, book-toting Amer- 
icans learn medicine at Montreal’s famous 
McGill university, discover the British 
point of view at Oxford, and climb Jeru- 
salem’s Mount Scopus for classes at He- 
brew university. They’re studying in 50 
different countries. So far, 1,175 institu- 
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WINDFALL. Vets get Sorbonne art courses with G.I. benefits. (SEE: Scholars Abroad) 


tions in 70 countries have been okayed for 
ex-G.I. attendance under Federal assis- 
tance. 

Congress never said in so many words 
that G.I. benefits should apply to educa- 
tion overseas. But it didn’t say “no” either, 
so the Veterans’ Administration pays vets 
attending any foreign institutions ap- 
proved as bona fide. 

No Joke, Son. When one veteran 
asked for approval of a course at the 
Club of Three Wise Monkeys in London, 
V.A. officials suspected leg-pulling, but in- 
vestigated anyway, It turned out to be an 
exclusive secretarial school, and won ap- 
proval. 

A lot of leeway is allowed in choice_of 
schools, but on-the-job training abroad is 
out. Because of this, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration had to turn down the man who 
wanted “seasoning in ice hockey” in Can- 
ada, and the would-be apprentice in mix- 
ing “jungle juice,” South Pacific style. 

The same fate befell the adventurous 
vet who sent to Washington a $2,785 bill 
for a complete bullfighters’ outfit, including 
suit, capes and swords with a request that 
\V.A. sponsor on-the-job training for him 
in the bull ring. ; 

One big hitch keeps many veterans 
from going overseas to school. The allow- 
ances—tuition up to $500 plus subsistence 
of $65 or $90—don’t go far enough. Trans- 
portation and living costs are at an in- 
flated high almost everywhere. 

Relief is in sight. By the academic 
year 1948-49, G.I. payments will be sup- 
plemented or replaced by big cash grants 
under the Fulbright Act, passed by the last 
Congress. The Act permits the State De- 
partment to finance all-expense educations 
abroad with proceeds from surplus prop- 
erty sales to foreign governments. 

With $100. million so far set aside 
under this plan ($200 million more is ex- 
pectedy, State Department officials antici- 
pate that upwards of 50,000 Americans 
will pick up degrees abroad between 1948 
and 1968. 
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Collectors’ Heaven 


Silverware snatchers still raid the 
Senate restaurants for souvenirs, even 
though the junk they cart away is hardly 
worth: the trouble. 

A few years back, the Senate “refec- 
tory” was equipped with real china em- 
bossed with the Capitol dome, monogram- 
med glassware and real silverware with 
“U.S. Senate” engraved on the handles. 

But losses to “collectors” got so 
heavy it was replaced by ordinary hotel 
ware. Even that disappears at a rate of 
several hundred dollars worth a year. 


Lord Foggy Bottom 


Twenty-five years ago Edward T. 
Folliard left Foggy Bottom—Washington’s 
gashouse district—to start his career as 
a newspaperman. He had three assets: 
a natural Irish curiosity, two long wiry 
legs and a firm resolve never to write a 
story “the boys back in Foggy Bottom 
couldn’t understand.” 

Folliard’s assets began paying top divi- 
dends shortly before last Christmas when 
he wrote three stories about a hate organ- 
ization—the Columbians—which had run 
amuck in Atlanta, Ga. Down in Foggy 
Bottom, the boys read them in Pete Dai- 
ley’s saloon. Later, publisher Philip Gra- 
ham of the Washington Post ordered them 
reprinted in pamphlet form. But the real 
pay-off came last week when the advisory 
committee of American Newspaper Edi- 
tors recommended Folliard for journalism’s 
highest award—the Pulitzer prize. 


This recognition fits Folliard as aptly 
as his snug, suede shoes fit his speedy feet. 
Top man on the star-studded Post, he long 
since has been a member of the snobbish, 
stiff-shirt Gridiron Club. He has been presi- 
dent of the White House Correspondents 
Association. But most important, Folliard 
commands the sincere respect of every re- 
porter he has worked with—or against. He 
is flippant, conceited and sometimes nas- 
tily patronizing. But he is good, and he is 
honest. 

Lord or God. To little Al Lewis, 
who covers police for the Post, Folliard 
is a demigod. To Sir Wilmott Lewis, for- 
mer Washington correspondent for the 
London Times, Folliard is no demi-god, 
but a great reporter whom he calls “Lord 
Foggy Bottom.” 

The Folliard ability crops out on 
any assignment. Once, at the wrong end 
of a gun, he chatted amiably with a 
murderer—and scored a beat. Once in 
1938 he strangely lost the visiting British 
king and queen somewhere in Canada— 
but found them soon enough to file his 
copy. He has vacationed with five Presi- 
dents. In a pinch, ageless Post city editor 
John J. R. Riseling(¢“like most of the 
good ones, I made Eddie”) will turn to 
Folliard if he wants an obit written right. 

Dickens’ Disciple. Few readers who 
wax sentimental over the simplicity of his 
writing have any idea of the sweat that 
goes into it. Not far from the Post copy 
desk, Folliard sits at his desk, suspenders 
down, the top buttons of his pegged trou- 
sers opened, tearing his air as though 
in the throes of pain. His “leads” don’t 
come easily. 

Folliard’s success formula is also sim- 
ple: “Write ‘em as you see ‘em—but 
make them read.” Except for Riseling 
(On the Columbian stories Riseling had 
said “Maybe they'll stand up”) and his 
wife, he is his own severest critic. 

Today when he re-reads his Colum- 
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PRIZEWINNER. Folliard (on Truman's left) wrote for his friends. (SEE: Lord Foggy Bottom) 
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STUDY IN SCARLET. Reddish Marcantonio 
sees red herrings. (SEE: It's in the Record) 


bian stories, Folliard punches holes in the 
copy others acclaim: “I left out the key to 
(Columbian leader) Burke’s character—a 
tie-in with an actor relative of his who took 
a role in the Birth of a Nation, the movie 
which glorified the Kian, It would have 
been a much better piece.” 
Folliard is a hard man to satisfy. 


It’s in the Record 


Mr. Marcantonio (New York): The 
whole philosophy of industrial relation- 
ship based on equality of bargaining is 
destroyed by this legislation. You say 
that you are going to do this to get 
rid of the racketeers. Under the guise 
of fighting communism you are, with this 
legislation, advancing fascism on American 
labor. 

Mr. Hugh D. Scott Jr. (Philadel- 
phia): I want to pay tribute to the gentle- 
man as an expert on what constitutes 
racketeering . . . The gentleman knows 
what a racketeer is, and in his own district, 
too. 

Mr. Marcantonio: My district is just 
as good if not better than the gentleman’s 
district . . . You cannot meet the issues 
and you drag out a red herring. 

Mr. Scott: I will identify the red 
herring, too. 


Inefficient 


Latest bureaucrat story making the 
rounds in Washington concerns an effi- 
ciency expert who stalked into the Office 
of Petroleum and Oil-Shale Reserves, 
walked up to two clerks. He asked the 
first clerk: “What do you do here?” 

The clerk, fed up with red tape, 
buck-passing, forms, office politics, and, 
above all, efficiency experts, answered: “I 
don’t do a thing!” 

The efficiency expert nodded, made a 
note, then asked the second clerk: 

“And you, what’s your job here?” 

The second clerk, a fellow sufferer, 
said: “I don’t do a —— thing either.” 

The efficiency expert’s ears pesked 
up. “Hm,” he said, “duplication.” 
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AIRO was cool and pleasant. It was a 

typical November morning in 1943, 
much like an Indian summer’s day in 
Baltimore, Three elderly men filed into a 
dim conference room in the Mena House 
Hotel, a few hundred yards from the 
Pyramids. 

They smiled at each other wanly, as 
though embarrassed by thoughts of their 
shenanigans the night before. Winston 
Churchill had good reason to be embar- 
rassed. He had stretched out the Thanks- 
giving Day party by making everyone 
join him in singing Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny, six times in a row. 

They sat in their appointed places. 
Swiftly a be-ribboned aide laid crinkly 
parchments before them. First Franklin 
Roosevelt signed, next Churchill and fi- 
nally Chiang Kai-shek. Then with curt 
nods they left the room. 
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This was the first formal act to “de- 
prive Japan of all Pacific Islands seized 
or occupied since 1914... to restore 
Manchuria, Formosa and other territories 
to China to make Korea free and 
independent.” Last Apr. 3 the U.N. Se- 
curity Council made the second move, 
unanimously voted to place those islands 
under the trusteeship of U.S, Now it is up 
to Congress to ratify that trusteeship and 
to spread this nation’s influence over the 
Mariana, Caroline and Marshall Islands. 


Wall of Safety 


When that ratification is made there 
will be turned over to the U.S.. to ad- 
minister under U.N. supervision, some 
1,400 bits of coral tops, remnants of long 
silent volcanoes and countless reefs and 
bars. Strewn acress a Pacific carpet big- 
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ger than the continental U.S., these islands. 
which altogether are only 10 times as large 
in area as the District of Columbia, will 
serve a great nation as outposts of se- 
curity. 

It is not intended that these tufts of 
green shall be used as jumping off points 
in a war of aggression, They will be tur- 
rets of peace in America’s new wall of 
defense—stern warning to any nation 
which would run the same risk Japan did. 
There will be new naval bases. New 
Guams with every weapon for peace, new 
Pago-Pagos, equipped with modern medi- 
cal facilities, will rise in lands now peopled 
with giant rats, land crabs, lizards, fruit 
bats—and simple brown natives who today 
know the white men mainly as the great 
killers. Micronesia—two Greek words 
meaning small islands—will emerge as 
clean and healthy places to live, not as 
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disease-infested strips of coral loam strung 
out in a hot belt along the north side of 
the Equator, 


Expanding frontiers 


The nation’s move to take up these 
new responsibilities is a flashback to an- 
other day when the Spanish-American war 
left at our doorstep other orphan islands. 
In the summer of 1898, just about the end 
of hostilities, plans for the annexation of 
Hawaii were completed. As a result of the 
war, Puerto Rico in the Caribbean and the 
Philippine Islands and Guam in the South- 
west Pacific passed from Spanish to Amer- 
ican hands. The following year uninhabited 
Wake joined the American island family 
and a few months later Samoa in the South 
Pacific was divided between U.S. and 
Germany. Before 1898 the U.S. had pur- 
chased Alaska and the Aleutian archi- 
pelago, Midway Island and the Virgin Is- 
lands (purchase treaty concluded in 1867, 
ratified 1917). 

During this period of expansion the 
duties of trusteeship were vague in the 
minds of most Americans. In fact, the 
islands themselves were vague—distant, 
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SAIPAN BATHERS. Most of the Japanese in the Pacific islands were shipped back to their homeland after the war, A scattered few 
remain. They live in small communities on Saipan and other islands, cling to such old Nipponese customs as bathing in public. 


strange-sounding vestibules to fabulous 
tradeways stretching across both oceans. 

But these newest additions will not 
find an indifferent America, knowing geog- 
raphy by book alone. Too many soldiers, 
sailors and marines fought from island to 
island to rip from Japan the empire she 
had usurped. Too many Americans will 
remember these islands as their sons’ and 
brothers’ burial places. 

Besides getting a strategic defense 
line, the U.S. has become watchdog of the 
future of the 46,000 natives and a handful 
of Germans, Spaniards, Belgians, Russians 
and pre-war Jap settlers in Micronesia. 
For one clause in the trusteeship agree- 
ment says the U.S. “shall promote the 
development of the inhabitants of the 
trust territory toward self government or 
independence as may be appropriate to the 
particular circumstances of the trust terri- 
tory and its peoples and the free wishes of 
the peoples concerned.” 

In simple terms this means U.S. must 
set up systems of government. It must 
establish schools. It must look to the 
moral, social and spiritual well-being of 
men and women whose language today few 
Americans can speak or understand. It 
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must prepare them for the day they can 
take their place in a family of nations. 
For a long time nobody cared very 
much about the Marshalls, the Marianas 
or the Carolines. Geographers, sailors and 
casual readers of the National Geographic 
Magazine knew they were out there in the 
Pacific. But they weren’t important. There 
are no gold or silver mines on the islands. 
No coal veins are interlocked with coral 
shelves. No iron ore, no, copper—and 
probably no uranium—awaits discovery. 
And a half dozen of these tiny blobs of 
land could be dropped together on a Texas 
ranch without startling a single steer. 





Specks in the Sea 


Discovered by the Portuguese naviga- 
tor Magellan in 1521, they were first called 
the Ladrones (Thieves) Islands because 
mischievous natives ransacked unguarded 
ships. It was hundreds of years before the 
three groups were considered even worthy 
of names. In 1688 the Marianas got their 
name when a wandering Spaniard honored 
the queen regent of Spain, Marianne. A 
few years later the Carolines were named 

(Continued on page 22) 
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SNACK TIME. 


Every coconut tree is a snack bar in the Pacific islands. Cows are rare but children thrive on coconut milk. A pointed 


stick, firmly implanted, makes a handy “can-opener.” These children attend one of the Navy-sponsored schools in the Marshalls. 





New Outposts—(continued) 


after King Charles II, Marianne’s imbecile 
son. The Marshalls, like the Gilberts, had 
been named after a British sea captain 
who touched there. 

Unwanted by the Spanish, the islands 
slumbered on for 200 years, invaded only 
by Jesuit missionaries and a few Ameri- 
cans, the first of whom was a Bostonian, 
the Rev. Mr. Snow. Then in 1885, when 
nearly every civilized nation was suffering 
growing pains, Bismarck, Germany’s “Iron 
Chancellor,” planted the Kaiser’s flag on 
Yap in the West Carolines. 


The struggle begins 


Suddenly alarmed, Spain protested to 
Pope Leo XIII. He recognized Spain as 
the owner, but granted Germany “special 
trading privileges.” Fifteen years later 
Germany bought the three groups for $4,- 

75,000. The Germans ruled the islands 
until 1914, when the Japanese moved in 
“to protect the interests of the Western 
Allies”—and to plant the seeds that were 
to produce fruit on Dec. 7, 1941. 

The Japs set up a naval government. 
They taught native children to say “Ohayo” 
while their fathers still said “Guten Mor- 
gen.” In 1917 a secret British-Japanese 
pact assigned all islands north of the 
Equator to the Japs and those to the south 
to the British. When the League of Na- 
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tions “discovered” the pact, wrists were 
slapped—and a formal Japanese mandate 
over all Micronesia was approved, 

Although the mandate strictly ruled 
out building fortifications, the Japs easily 
bypassed that. Islands were linked by 
cables and steamship lines. “Repair bases” 
strangely appeared in Truk. Careless Japa- 
nese marines forgot their guns and can- 
nons, left revetted strongholds and con- 
crete pill boxes intact when they departed 
after harmless war games. By 1937, 50,000 
Japanese “settlers” had found new fron- 
tiers on the islands. Four years later Japan 
tore off the mask of colonization to reveal 
a deadly arsenal. 

This is the islands’ past. What is their 
future? When U.S. engineering crews, doc- 
tors and nurses, civilian and military 
teachers fan out through the islands they 
will find little raw material to work with. 
The small native populations vary from 
the highly intelligent, proud Chomorros of 
the Marianas to the more primitive peo- 
ples of the West Carolines. The Guamian 
housewife is as clothes-conscious as a 
Washington working girl. The lady of the 
house in the Carolines may or may not 
remember to wear her rag-like Mother 
Hubbard skirt. 

A hungry Chomorro will pound meal 
all day for bread flour. But his Marshall 
counterpart will scoop a live land-crab 
from the beach and munch on it as a New 
Englander would an apple. The Chomorros 
live in well-established communities. The 
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Marshallese are not as firmly rooted. While 
they have villages of a sort, they migrate 
from atoll to atoll. They will stop where 
the fishing is easy or papayas grow thickly. 

To carry out the U.N. agreement, 
Navy Secretary Forrestal last week out- 
lined an ambitious island government plan 
which would: 

e @ Set up a permanent agency to 
administer all Pacific island areas except 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

e@ e Grant full citizenship to the na- 
tives of Guam and American Samoa. 

e@ @ Provide for a civilian or military 
governor, a Guam congress, subject to the 
U.S. Congress, and a system of federal 
courts. 

While no mention is made of the 
Marshalls and Carolines, presumably they 
would enjoy the same rights when they 
are ready for self-government. Meanwhile, 
the Navy will codify the principles of 
family rule—called “matai” the easiest 
system for the natives to understand. 

Already the Navy is building schools, 
homes and hospitals. But most time and 
energy is devoted to building a defense 
line to protect the U.S. 


How useful are they? 


It is possible that in an atomic war 
these islands would have little value other 
than as troop dispersal points. And some 
military strategists will even argue the 
value of that. For they ask: What good 
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BAKER. Father does the baking. With coral 
hammer he beats rice to make bread dough. 
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would hundreds of scattered islands be if 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los Angeles and other 
cities were blasted to bits? 

Still others argue just as strongly that 
one attack is not a war, They insist that 
these islands, prepared to wage any kind 
of defensive war, could beat back an at- 
tack before it really got under way. Never- 
theless, the Navy proposes to speed the in- 
stallation of airfields, naval bases, rocket 
launchers and every other instrument of 
destruction it commands, But the islands’ 
strategic value is still under study. 

The islands are not expected to de- 
velop much economic value in themselves. 
Other than small amounts of copra (dried 
coconut used in soap making) and some 
phosphate from coral, the islands will 
be virtually non-productive, Even steam- 
ship lines—always looking for new lures 
for tourists—have written the islands off 
as a bad bet in the foreseeable future. 

So the natives of the Carolines, Mar- 
shalls and the Marianas can live out their 
lives undisturbed by civilized countries, 
except for the clatter of tools making gun- 
mounts and runways. Coconuts will drop 
from the trees. Typhoons will continue to 
roar through Micronesia. 

But as long as the roar of the typhoon 
is not drowned out by the more deadly 
thunder of bursting shells, then winning 
Micronesia in World War Il—and keeping 
it in good trust—will be an investment in 
peace which will pay dividends always.— 
J. G. 
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Pathfinder, U.S. Navy, International, Acme, Black Star 


BATTER UP. This isn’t much of a diamond but these Marshalls schoolboys get as much 
fun out of baseball as any U.S. youngster. Using a makeshift bat and a pineapple or 
coconut heart for a ball, they swing like big-leaguers in a game of “one o’ cat.” 
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Science 


Hot Topic 


Last week the spring sun beamed on 
scientists trooping into Washington’s mas- 
sive, green-topped Academy of Sciences 
building for the Academy’s 1947 meeting. 

A few minutes later, in the dim audi- 
torium, a pair of the scientists returned 
the compliment—by throwing some new 
light on the sun. First report on our 
parent-star was that of Dr. Scott E, For- 
bush, Carnegie Institution terrestrial mag- 
netism expert. 

Somehow, curly-haired Dr. Forbush 
asserted, the sun shoots cosmic rays at us. 
Whether it generates them itself, or merely 
grabs them out of space and routes them 
earthward, he couldn’t say. But which- 
ever happens, it contradicts a theory held 
semi-sacred for the last few years. This 
was that cosmic rays are born uniformly 
throughout the vast emptiness of space 
and close in evenly, always, from all 
quarters toward Earth. 

Since 1942, said Forbush, there have 
been three sudden rises in the flood of 
cosmic radiation. Each lasted several 
hours, was noted in U.S., New Zealand, 
Greenland, And each came right after 
astroncmers observed great spots or flares 
break out on the sun’s surface. 

So? Forbush knew some of his hear- 
ers would ask: Might this be just a result 
of a change in Earth’s magnetic field? 
(This does affect cosmic radiation, fending 
it away from the equator toward the 
poles.) So Forbush answered in advance: 
On each occasion there were magnetic 
storms, which made compass-needles wag- 
gle. But they came a day later... 

Then, he asked himself, could the 
cosmic ray showers be due to a shift in 
the sun’s whole magnetic field? Again, no. 
For when the sunspots or flares moved 
around to the back of the sun, the ray- 
showers stopped. It had to be the sun- 
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PITCHING ARM. Sol lobs down a fistful of 
cosmic rays. (SEE: Hot Topic) 
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eruptions which caused them, perhaps by 
bulging the sun’s magnetic field into a 
sort of lens, focusing stray rays earth- 
ward. Or else these rays really were born 
in sunspots—and all other cosmic rays, in 
stars. 

Shadow Hunt. As epilogue, For- 
bush added: Dr. R. S. Richardson, Mt. 
Wilson observatory sun specialist, believes 
he has “seen” clouds of charged particles 
—not cosmic stuff—thrown off the sun by 
flares or “proms” (astronomers’ term for 
solar spouts or prominences), heading 
earthward. He hunts these by scanning 
the sun’s disc with a spectroscope, seek- 
ing “shadows” in light of the wave length 
such near-bodiless dust ought to absorb. 
He estimates the particles reach the Earth 
in about one day. 

Warm or Cold? More sun lore, more 
nearly down-to-earth, came from the 
Smithsonian Institution’s venerable Dr. 
C. G. Abbot. The sun, says Abbot, has a 
hot-cold (not very cold) cycle. It is reg- 
ular as a clock and probably can serve to 
help predict weather. In fact, Abbot did 
predict the temperatures for October and 
November 1931, getting them right except 
for the last few days. He hasn’t tried 
again since, apparently. 

Since 1910 in St. Louis, Helena and 
Washington, said Dr. Abbot, instruments 
have been recording the solar constant. 
This is the amount of radiant heat which 
reaches the Earth’s top air—it averages 
about 1.94 calories per square centimeter 
per minute. But, Dr, Abbot found, it 
varies up and down by .013% every 64 
days, changing Earth’s lower-air tempera- 
ture by 5° to 20°. 

Another Angle. Like any astron- 
omer, Abbot added, he enjoys being cred- 
ited with finding a new-type variable star, 
something for which others have combed 
far galaxies, star by star. His he found 
right under (or over) their noses—for the 
64-day cycle proves the sun is one! 


Spice of Life (Highbrow Division) 


Mostly professors subject to fines at 
college for class cutting, the Academy of 
Sciences members and guests made the 
most of their one meeting-privilege. 

When any lecture looked likely to be 
dull or over-abstruse, grinning savants got 
up and trooped noisily into the lobby to 
hobnob, (Subject inspiring largest exodus: 
Relativistic Correction to the Magnetic 
Moment of the Deutron.) 

Needle. One surprise of the meeting 
was the highbrow hazing given a youthful 
invited speaker, Dr. William Hovanitz, U. 
of Michigan, by senior researchers in the 
same field. He showed slides to demon- 
strate how electron-microscopy could help 
picture chromosomes—heredity sub-cells. 

Up rose Dr. J. T. Buchholz, U. of 
Illinois expert. He enjoyed the photos, he 
said—but he wasn’t sure they were chro- 
mosomes. Battle was joined at once by 
young Hovanitz, ably seconded by Nobel- 
prizewinner Wendel Stanley. Faces got 
redder and redder. 

But peace was restored when some 
one thought to ask Dr. Buchholz if he had 
some slides he could show. He had. 
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BACKSLID. Runt duck (right) is a typical 
evolutionary mis-sprint. (SEE: Comeback) 


Comeback for the Unfit 


Children born to survivors of an 
atomic war, scientists warn, may be freaks. 
Hard radiation does strange things to 
human and animal reproductive cells. 

But if there are enough of the freak 
mutants, their descendants probably will 
evolve back toward normal. Or so it can 
be guessed from what Dr. Theodosius 
Dobzhansky, famous Columbia university 
geneticist, told Academy of Sciences col- 
leagues about his experiments with fruit- 
flies. Fruit-flies are favorite subjects for 
artificial-evolution experiments, because 
their seed cells alter very readily under ir- 
ritation. 

“Checkmates." In 1943 Dr. Dobz- 
hansky and his associates began to in-breed 
seven batches of fruit-flies, selected for 
known “harmful” traits hidden in their 
heredity. Some were dosed with x-rays as 
they began their short lives, to raise their 
mutation rate, The offspring were largely 
mutants—“monstrosities,” Dr. Dobzhan- 
sky said, some eyeless or wingless, 

Some of these were put in over- 
crowded cases and made to compete for 


survival, Others were kept in smaller 
groups, at mild temperatures, and fed 
plenty. Both sets went on mating. The 


pampered groups headed straight down 
Extinction Avenue. More and more of 
their descendants were freaks unable to 
live even when coddled. 

Flies given a rugged life to live did 
better. Not only did each generation’s 
weakest members die—raising the fitness- 
average—but among those that survived 
and propagated, new mutations began. And 
they pointed back toward normal! In 50 
generations these flies showed 80% of nor- 
mal fitness for survival. 

Revived Errors. This explains pretty 
well why the mutations scientists induce 
in laboratory animals, or those which hap- 
pen among domesticated animals, nearly 
always involve harmful changes. In na- 
ture, as Dr. Dobzhansky said, any of these 
changes is “likely to have occurred count- 
less hundreds of times in the past.” Each 
time, of course, the harmful traits van- 
ished again as their owners died. 

“Good” new traits, naturally, seldom 
crop up in lab mutations. Those, too, 
Nature tried first—but not many times. 
Once was enough. They’re here still. 
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Their Farms Are Salt Water 


Capt. Bert Hemeon sails the Colum- 
bia, Gloucester’s most modern $200,000 
dragger. But the last time he started home 
from Banquereau off Nova Scotia, his fish 
pens were 70,000 pounds short of being 
full. 

Back of Hemeon’s trouble is an epic of 
wastefulness, Last fortnight Interior Sec- 
retary J. A. Krug discussed it at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Fisheries 
Institute, which represents one of the 
nation’s few billion dollar industries. 

Old Yankee fishing grounds, once 
considered the world’s most densely popu- 
lated, inexhaustible fish bowl, are declin- 
ing in productivity. Though Krug didn’t 
give details the reasons are known: (1) a 
series of poor spawning seasons which no 
one can explain; (2) the dragger, which 





to bring down retail prices. Meanwhile, 
angry housewives are boycotting fish, and 
the industry feels the squeeze. 

As proof prices must come down, 
packers say 600 Gloucester fishermen and 
1,200 fillet cutters went, on the unem- 
ployed list in the past three weeks. 

Meanwhile, imports of frozen fillets 
from Canada and Newfoundland are in- 
creasing fast. The industry hopes to meet 
this with better-quality, lower-priced U.S. 
frozen fillets. Ready for use are new 
automatic filleting machines which handle 
from 45 to 100 fish a minute, increase 
the yield 15% to 18%. 

General Manager J. Lawrence Alphen 
of General Sea Foods division of General 
Foods Corp. had statistics to show how 
the industry can expand if it will “get 
out and hustle”: 

e @ The average citizen eats 1,766 
pounds of food a year—but only 9.6 
pounds of fish. 

e e Except during the wartime meat 
shortage, the per capita demand for fish 
hasn’t increased an ounce in 20 years, 


trimmed)—which sold for $992 million. 
The catch was divided: food fish, 2.5 bil- 
lion pounds (retail value $525 million) ; 
fish used for oil, fertilizer and by-prod- 
ucts, 1.2 billion pounds ($92 million); 
shellfish, 500 million pounds ($375 mil- 
lion). 

With annual sales of $18 million, 
General Sea Foods of Boston tops the 
“big five” Atlantic Coast packers and 
canners. Others: Booth Fisheries, with 
headquarters in Chicago; Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries of Boston; Gorton-Pew Cc. 
Ltd., of Gloucester; and R. J, Peacock 
Canning Co., Lubec, Me. 

Not including Alaskan canners, Pa- 
cific Coast’s “big three” are French Sar- 
dine Co. and Van Camp Sea Food Co., 
both of Terminal Island, Cal., and Colum- 
bia River Packing Co., Astoria, Ore. 


Don’t Wash—Work 


That everlasting feminine problem, 
how to find time for wash-day, is blamed 
for a large share of absenteeism among 


General Sea Foods 


ROSE FISH FILLETS. Skilled hands slice them; machines wash and weigh them, pass them on to the packaging line. (SEE: Their Farms Are) 


began supplanting the little old dory-trot- 
ters back in 1905. 

When fishermen in dories (carried to 
fishing grounds aboard a trawler) took cod 
and haddock on herring-baited lines, they 
brought back only fat, mature fish, A 
dragger hauls along the ocean’s bottom a 
huge, fine-meshed, cone-shaped net 80 
feet wide at its mouth, and not even a half 
pound scrod escapes. And the net may 
pick up from a nursery ground 15,900 to 
20,000 pounds of baby fish, which are 
dumped on deck, flushed with a hose 
through the scuppers and returned to the 
sea dying or already dead. 

Slaughter. Says Interior Depart- 
ment’s Fish and Wildlife Service: In one 
season a single dragger has destroyed 63 
million baby haddock. 

Krug proposed these remedies: new 
international agreements and rules to pro- 
tect cod and haddock stocks, 

Besides a threatened Yankee fish 
famine, the convention hauled up a net 
bulging with urgent problems. 

Most U.S. fishermen still refuse to 
cut war-swollen wholesale prices enough 
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ee U.S. as a whole eats three times 
more poultry, four times more eggs, and 
17 times more meat than fish. 

Wanted: a Press Agent. Dr. George 
Gallup told the Institute: Low fish con- 
sumption in the U.S. is largely due to bad 
public relations. The industry promptly 
voted $1.5 million for a three-year educa- 
tional campaign, Chief objectives: 

© e To get people acquainted with 
more of the 160 different varieties of edi- 
ble fish, 

ee To point out that fish is an eas- 
ily digested food rich in minerals, vita- 
mins and proteins, 

e @ To induce housewives and res- 
taurant cooks to quit frying it in favor of 
better cooking methods such as baking. 

Big Business. Rich, seldom-failing, 
salty farms of the sea keep 125,000 U.S. 
fishermen and 110,000 processing plant 
workers busy. Despite declining New 
England fisheries, record takes are in pros- 
pect for this year. However, a drop in re- 
tail value to about $750 million is ex- 
pected. Last year’s yield was slightly be- 
low normal—4.2 billion pounds (un- 


women who work in factories. Last week 
Mohawk Carpet Mills at Amsterdam, 
N.Y., found a solution: 30 automatic 
washing machines installed in the plant. 
Employes, coming to work, leave their 
wash bundles, and pick up clean clothes at 
day’s end. A special staff of laundresses 
does the job. 

Half a dozen other companies have 
installed coin-operated automatic washing 
machines (without attendants). Among 
these are U, S. Rubber Co. at Hogansville, 
Ga., and Rex Mills at Ranlo, N.C. 


Too Much Smoke Tax 


This week, after a meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Tobacco Distributors, 
managing director Joseph Kolodny said 
new taxes threaten to stifle the industry. 

Thirty-five states now collect $250 
million annually on cigaret sales in addi- 
tion to the $1.1 billion Federal levy. 

The industry thinks it will be hurt if 
smokers switch from tailor-made to hand- 
made cigarets or to pipe tobacco on which 
the tax is much less. 
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TRUCKING COMPANIES are carrying 20% more freight than a year ago because of 
the freight car shortage. 

RAILWAY CAR BUILDERS recently stepped up production goals for glamor trains. 
Despite shortages they expect soon to turn out 10 streamlined 
passenger cars a day, worth $100,000 each, until demand tapers off. 
$3.95 and up. But sharp price cuts are not Bvotoe for a few months 
until pipelines fill and customers resist harder. 

GLASS FIBERS, invisible to the naked eye, are being used for insulation in 
outdoor clothing. Other likely uses: comforters, sleeping bags, snow 
suits, boat cushions, upholstery for outdoor furniture, pillows and 
mattresses for people allergic to down or feathers. . 

FORD WILL MOVE many operations from River Rouge to its new plant at Highland 
Park, starting in September. Plans call for uninterrupted production 
at Rouge during the move. 

A MILLION CARS IN THE NEXT FIVE YEARS is the aim of Packard Motor Car Co. 
which took 48 years to build its first million. Last car of the first 
million was born Apr. 23 in Detroit. 

ANNUAL STEEL PRODUCTION MUST BE STEPPED UP to between 100 million and 120 
million tons by 1950 to keep other production and employment at 
present levels, say Government statisticians. Output is now 85 
million tons a year. 

SALES GOAL OF THE AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING INDUSTRY is $3 billion a year. Four 
million machines are now taking one-sixth of that amount in nickels 
and dimes for cigarets, beverages, candy and gum. 

THE AVERAGE CITIZEN'S "IDEAL" MEAL has been found by pollsters: fruit (or 
shrimp) cocktail, vegetable (or chicken) soup, steak, mashed (or 
French fried) potatoes, peas, vegetable salad, ice cream and coffee. 
dressing, Thousand Island dressing and mayonnaise——-the biggest sample 
promotion since pre-war. 

A SEVEN-—CITY CHECK-UP reveals 50% of shoppers make their buying decisions aftgr 
entering stores, 24.6% of food purchases are made on impulse in 
response to placards or goods on display. 

PAPER WASHCLOTHS now provided for guests by some hotels are good for 100 baths, 
says Kalamazoo producer, who plans packing them two in a box at 15¢ 
for retail buyers. 

NEW FROZEN TURKEY PACKAGES developed by Swift & Co. will go first to Midwest 
and West Coast customers. They contain about one-fourth of a bird-—- 
either all dark meat with giblets or all white. Weight: about 
4 pounds, 3 ounces. 

PRUNE AND RAISIN GROWERS are spending $700,000 in a campaign to win whole- 
salers, retailers and public. Their claim: Prunes provide 42 ounces 
and raisins 49 ounces of carbohydrates per dollar as against 17 ounces 
per dollar for canned fruit. 

CALIFORNIA GROWERS EXPECT TO MARKET 34 MILLION BOXES of summer Valencia 
Oranges by next November. This will bring total U.S. production for 
the year to 115 million boxes, 15 million more than in 1945-46. 

INSTALLMENT FINANCE COMPANIES report up to 30% more loans made during the first 
quarter of 1947 than during the same period last year. Reason: More 
manufactured goods are available, cash savings are rapidly drying up. 

WASHING MACHINES, RADIOS, REFRIGERATORS are now piling up in jobbers' ware- 
houses. Buyers can look for an early end of the war-—born- waiting 
List. 

MOST HOUSEHOLD GLUING PROBLEMS will be solved by a new plastic glue engineered 
by Westinghouse for use on wood, rubber, leather, paper, cardboard, 
porous ceramics and plastics. Practically unaffected by heat, cold 
or water, it has a gripping power of 3,200 pounds per square inch. 
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P. F. Volland Co, 
CANNED PLUGS. All flowers, no bricks for 
radio. (SEE: Dear Jack Benny .. .) 


Gibson Art Co., Williamsburg Co 


Dear Jack Benny . . 


Greeting cards are big business. Going 
through the mail at the rate of 3 billion a 
year, they cost senders $135 million in 
nickels and dimes and yield Uncle Sam 
$100 million in postage. 

Free lance writers for the industry 
work for from s5o¢ to $1 a line thinking up 
new slants on birthdays, babies and the joys 
of having one’s tonsils out. Now they've 
been blessed with a new theme: sentiments 
for radio fans to send to their favorite 
stars. 

Last fortnight’s semi-annual conven- 
tion of greeting card manufacturers in 
Washington, D.C., received reports from 
all over the U.S.: 25 radio fan card designs 
that went on sale last March have made a 
hit, and more of such designs are needed 
in a hurry. 

Fans like the new cards because they 
save the trouble of thinking up original 
ways to say: “I love your program.” Stars 
like them because their mail is getting 
heavier every day with such virile heart- 
throbs as: 

In appreciation 

I'd like to say 

I could listen 

To you all day. 

But sponsors are leery. They’re won- 
dering if the stars might possibly upset 
their ratings by passing out cards by the 
thousands. 

The Other Side. Non radio-lovers, 
too, were quick to complain: The new fan 
mail line wasn’t complete because it gave 
fans no chance to pan programs. One man- 
ufacturer admitted receiving several sug- 
gested verses along this line: 

Your program— 

Methinks 

It stinks. 


Plastic Refrigerators 


Last week the Refrigerator Equipment 
Manufacturers Association announced that 
more plastics will be used in refrigerators. 
Reason: Recently improved, tougher plas- 
tics resist cold, moisture and food acids 
better than enamel-coated metals do. 
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“PRINCE ALBERT has been my brand 
for 26 years,” says John L. Hardie. 
“P. A. is grand-tasting tobacco — so 
mild and cool smoking. And that 


crimp cut feature makes it pack bet- 4 


ter in my pipe, burn better! Yessir, 
P. A. is a real joy smoke!” 


RC aadler 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 






TUNE IN Saturday Nights N.B.C. 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 





THE BIG SWING TODAY IS TO 


It’s the great tobacco that pleases 
both kinds of smokers... 
it’s Prince Albert... the world’s 
largest-selling tobacco! 
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Prince Albert’s “GRAND OLE OPRY”’ 


‘The National Joy Smoke 


or Rolling—_ 








HARRY MILLER says, “P.A. is the 
brand for mildness, all right. And 
Prince Albert makes a mighty tasty 
cigarette. Full of fine flavor —the 
kind that’s a joy to smoke. P.A. 
spins up fast and neat every time. 
It’s a great cigarette tobacco!” 
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The World 


The Green International 


Anti-Communists, 100 million strong, 
seek to overthrow puppet govern- 
ments in the Balkan states 


Home after a whirlwind tour of west- 
ern Europe, Henry A. Wallace told report- 
ers that America’s Truman doctrine fore- 
bodes trouble with Russia. He knew—he 
had talked with people in England, France 
and Scandinavia. 

But Wallace hadn’t talked with the 

-more than 100 million members of the 
Green International. The reason: They 
live in the iron-curtained Balkans. They 
are tenants, peasants and small landhold- 
ers—the Common People of whom Wallace 
often speaks so fondly. 

. Conceived by Alexander Stambolisky, 
Bulgarian Prime Minister (1919-23), the 
Green International was established in 
Prague in 1921. Its co-founders, Vincenty 
Vitos and Antonin Svehla, one-time lead- 
ers of Poland and Czechoslovakia, dreamed 
of a Balkan Federation. Its leaders, in and 
outside the Balkans, now dream of libera- 
tion from a Russian yoke. 

Led Underground. One such leader 
outside of the Balkans is an exile—Dr. 
George M. Dimitroff, Bulgarian peasant 
leader now living in Washington, D.C. 
Dimitroff led Bulgaria’s underground until 
captured and sentenced to death by the 
German secret police, He escaped from 
prison and friends smuggled him out of 
the country. 

When the Russians “liberated” Bul- 
garia in 1944, George Dimitroff went home. 
But the Reds were taking over. Kremlin- 
trained Georgi Dimitrov (though their 
names are similar their views are oppo- 
site) was ready to set up his puppet gov- 
ernment. Put in “protective custody” by 
the Russians, liberal Dimitroff knew he 
must escape, or die trying. 

He lowered himself from a third-story 
window. At 4 o’clock on the morning of 
May 24, 1945, he appeared at the door of 
the American Embassy to ask and receive 
refuge. But the Reds seized his wife Maria 
and his pretty, 23-year-old secretary. 

Both were tortured with beatings and 
hot needles under toe and finger nails. The 
secretary died on the third day. 

Exiled to the provinces, Maria Dimi- 
troff rejoined her husband in September 
1945, when the American government flew 
the couple out of Bulgaria into Italy and, 
a year later, to America. 

Now safe and rested, Dimitroff plans 
to carry on his fight against communism 
by uniting the peasant parties behind the 
iron curtain, Thus the Green International 
hopes to oust the Kremlin puppets and re- 
place the hammer and sickle with its own 
emblem, a green clover leaf. 

In most Russia-dominated countries 
agrarian (farmer) parties of the Green In- 
ternational are already in operation. But 
open action means death or disappearance. 
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Pathfinder 


DIMITROFF & WIFE. They hope to regain a 
fatherland. (SEE: The Green International) 


(In Bulgaria more than 50,000 persons 
have mysteriously vanished. ) 

Democrats for Democrats. Dimi- 
troff believes tHat outside aid such as 
America is offering Greece and Turkey will 
help. “If that is imperialism, then it is the 
kind of imperialism we want.” he says. “A 
Democrat in America must be made to feel 
for a Democrat in Poland, Greece or any 
country.” 

Dimitroff’s battle against the Reds is 
both idealistic and personal. For still held 
by the Communists in Bulgaria are his 9- 





European 


DIMITROV. The Green International wants to 
get rid of this. Kremlin puppet. 





year-old daughter and 13-year-old son. 
When liberation finally comes to Bulgaria, 
Dimitroff and his wife will regain not only 
a fatherland but a family. 


Aromatic Blend 


An Englishman and a pipe go together, 
like apple pie and cheese, or ham and eggs. 
That’s why the new 50% hike inthe 
tobacco tax is tough on heavy-smdking 
Britain. 

Rather than give up smoking, some 
Britons are trying to cultivate a taste for 
an outlandish mixture called “herb to- 
bacco.” Ingredients: powdered colts-foot 
root, rose leaves, lavender, clover flowers. 
Cost: sixpence (10¢) an ounce, about one- 
seventh the price of tobacco. Say some who 
have tried it: “I’ve tasted worse.” Say 
others: “ ’orrid.” 


Experiment in Chile 


Chile’s President Gonzalez Videla 
likes to keep everybody happy. Last fall, 
as a “worthwhile experiment,” he handed 
out cabinet portfolios to three Communists 
—the first to win such high positions in 
an American government. 

Videla, standard-bearer of the Radical 
party, owes his election to the Communists. 
Their vote, only 7% of the total, swung 
the national election to him. He paid off his 
debt by giving the Communists the Minis- 
tries of Communications and Public Works, 
Lands and Colonization, and Agriculture. 
They also got key posts in the Ministry of 
Labor, other agencies. 

In Chile, Ministry of Labor inspec- 
tors supervise labor unions, audit their 
books, preside at their elections. The Com- 
munists bored deeply into the unions, made 
things tough for anti-Communist labor 
leaders. 

The Reds bid for the support of army 
and the police by plugging for pay raises. 
They put the axe to one of their bitter op- 
ponents, Gen. Maldonado, head of the na- 
tional police force. 

Red Inflation. Their campaign prom- 
ise to cut prices boomeranged. Under the 
Communist Agriculture Minister, Miguel 
Concha, prices rose faster than ever. While 
the public howled, the Communists prof- 
iteered in the sales of edible oils, other 
scarce goods. At the cabinet conference 
table, the Communist ministers blocked 
every move of their colleagues (six Radi- 
cals and three members of the Liberal 
party). 

Into last month’s municipal election, 
the Communists tossed the party-line issue 
of the hour—the Truman Doctrine. Chile- 
ans were not impressed by the Red argu- 
ments. The Communists polled less than 
one-seventh of the total vote, lost much 
prestige. 

The beginning of the end of the ex- 
periment came last fortnight. The govern- 
ment accused Oscar Schnake, head of the 
moderate Socialist party, of urging Argen- 
tina not to ratify a trade agreement with 
Chile until Communists were out of the 
government. The pact is important to 
Chileans because it would supply food they 
need in exchange for *’minerals. Schnake 
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denied the accusation—but admitted it was 
a good idea. 

Fed up with the Reds, the nine non- 
Communist cabinet ministers resigned. So 
did the Communists—at the request of 
Gonzalez Videla. He formed a new cabinet 
of 11 Radicals and 1 Democrat, with the 
Liberals promising support. Knocked off 
their lofty perch, the Communists were 
falling fast. 


German Gamble—Food 


The Moscow Conference is history. 
The Big Four Foreign Ministers spent 143 
hours, 55 minutes at the conference table. 
But, thanks to Russia, they couldn’t reach 
agreement on the all-important question 
of what to do about Germany. 

At London in November the Big Four 
will try again. Whether they make better 
progress there than at Moscow depends 
chiefly on what happens in Germany be- 
tween now and November. 

Swap. The U.S. and Britain are 
gambling that they can increase produc- 
tion in their zone of occupied Germany. 
If they can, Russia will have to make con- 
cessions to get what she wants most from 
Germany: steel, coal, consumer goods. 

Russia is gambling too, She is bank- 
ing on a bumper crop in her zone, which 
is Germany’s bread basket. That would 
give the Russians a stronger talking point 
at London. For shortage of food is the 
biggest obstacle to the industrial recovery 
of western Germany. 

The forecast is that the Russian zone 
will produce less food this year than it 
did in 1946 when crops were well below 
the pre-occupation average. The severe 
winter and spring floods on the Oder river 
destroyed 75% of the cereal and oil seed 
crops planted last fall. And this spring 
farmers in Thuringia seeded only 75% 
of their grain land. 

In western Germany the food situa- 
tion has gone from bad to worse. Basic 
consumers are supposed to get a daily diet 
of 1,550 calories. Actually they receive 
only half of that amount. This month the 
four-weeks’ bread ration was cut from 
g2 to 55 ounces, the fat ration from seven 
to two or three ounces, 

Shortage & a Lump. Five thousand 
tons of grain daily must be imported to 
take care of the zone’s bread ration. May 
deliveries are running far short. 

Meat continues scarce. Germans get 
only about one-third of the amount prom- 
ised them. They get extra fish and sugar 
to make up the difference. 

Ruhr miners recently staged a one- 
day strike. They threaten more walkouts 
if the food situation doesn’t improve. 
The U.S. called home for consultations 
M. S. Szymezak, director of the economic 
division of the U.S. Military Government 
in Germany. He brought a dreary report, 
with only one bright spot: German coal 
production is increasing. Daily output is 
now 235,000 tons as compared with 158,- 
000 tons in March 1946. 

It’s up to the U.S. and Britain to get 
more food into Germany if they want to 
have blue chips on the London conference 
table next November. 
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Pathfinder Map by Walter Gretschel 
PALESTINE. Here live 1.2 million Arabs and 
600,000 Jews. 


The Puzzle of Palestine 


In 1917, Lord Balfour, then British 
Foreign Secretary, put his thoughts on 
Palestine in writing. To Lord Rothschild, 
Zionist leader, he wrote: 

“His Majesty’s Government view 
with favor the establishment in Palestine 
of ‘a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavors to facili- 
tate the achievement of that object—it 
being understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine, or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by the Jews 
in any other country.” 

Lord Baffour’s 67 words of double 





talk have been in the core of the Palestine 
question ever since. The British, the Jews, 
and the Arabs all attach different interpre- 
tations to the words. Last week at New 
York the 55-nation U.N. General Assem- 
bly met in special session to take up the 
issue. 

If the Holy Land, which is no larger 
than Maryland, were tucked away in a 
corner of the American hemisphere there 
would be no Palestine question. But Pales- 
tine happens to be in the Middle East— 
the land bridge that links Asia, Africa and 
Europe; the gateway of the Suez Canal, 
the world’s richest reservoir of oil, and a 
target for Russia, A Palestine controlled 
by weak, lazy, corrupt Arabs would be 
a handy stepping stone for the Russians, 

Moscow tipped its hand early in the 
U.N, session. It sided with the Arabs on 
a proposal for immediate debate in the 
Assembly on the issue of an independent 
Palestine, 

Sounding Board. The motion was 
beaten, but not until Palestine’s Arab 
neighbors (Lebanon, Syria, Saudi Arabia) 
had got in three days of oratory. Finally, 
India’s Asif Ali spoke up: “Where are 
the representatives of the Jewish people 
who will be affected? Where are the Arabs 
of Palestine? We are playing Hamlet with- 
out the Prince of Denmark.” 

Too Many. The Jews were there, but 
divided. Five organizations claimed the 
right to speak for them, The first was the 
Jewish Agency, semi-official representa- 
tives of Palestine’s Jews under the League 
of Nations mangate, After much wrangling, 
the U.N. instructed its Political Committee 
to hear the Jewish Agency and decide for 
itself whether to hear the Arab Higher 
Committee of Palestine. 

By week’s end the U.N, Assembly 
saw why the Palestine question has defied 
solution for 30 years. 


German Surrender Room is Now a Museum 


In this room in a schoolhouse at 
Reims, France, the Germans surren- 
dered two years ago, at 2:41 a.m. on 
May 7, 1945. It was once Gen, Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters. Notice battle 


maps on wall. It has been preserved as 
a war museum. French children exam- 
ine chairs which bear the names of 
Allied and Axis generals who attended 
the surrender ceremony. 











Selsein- When Wealth Evaporates 


From London, Felix Morley, Patu- 
FINDER editorial consultant and former 
Rhodes scholar, cables: 


HE British Labor Government, in 

office since July 1945, has been suc- 
cessful in achieving a more even dis- 
tribution of the national wealth. It has 
been much less successful in stimulating 
that production without which there can 
be no wealth to distribute. 

Fewer than 1,000 people in Great 
Britain, with a total population of about 
49 million, now have a net income, after 
payment of income tax, above $16,000 
a year. There are not 50 individuals 
whose net annual income remains over 
$24,000, The rich, as a class, have been 
wiped out and spokesmen of the Labor 
Government are frank in saying that, 
while it holds power, this levelling proc- 
ess will continue. 

Individual wealth is dissipated by 
two very efficient forms of taxation: on 
incomes and on inheritance, In the U.S., 
with the war over, there is a tendency 
to ease these taxes for everybody. In 
Great Britain the Labor Government is 
maintaining the income tax, in the higher 
brackets, at confiscatory wartime levels. 
And for the current fiscal year, beginning 
Apr. 1, it is doubling already high ‘“‘death 
duties” on all sizeable estates. 

Income tax changes in the new 
budget illustrate the policy of favoring 
the poor while continuing the wartime 
penalization of individual accumulation. 
A married worker with earnings of $1,600 
a year, having two dependent children, 
will this year pay an income tax of $20, 
as against $54 last year. A professional 
or businessman earning $16,000 a year, 
with the same family, will pay income 
tax of $7,255 in 1947, as compared with 
$7,471 in 1946. In the case of the rare 
executive who commands a nominal sal- 
ary of $160,000 a year, and also has two 
dependent children, the tax saving pro- 
vided by the new budget is trifling. The 
executive will pay income tax of $140,755 
in 1947, as contrasted with $140,971 in 
1946. ; 
Thus the tax reduction in the new 
British budget, figured as a percentage 
of income, works out at 2$% for the 
poor man; at 14% for the middle-class 
representative; at less than 34 of 1% for 
the rich man. 


The British Socialist Government, 
however, is not concerned only with 
dragging the rich down, It also seeks to 
raise the standard of living for the poor, 
primarily through an elaborate system 
of subsidies on basic foodstuffs, and to a 
lesser extent on what is called “utility” 
clothing and shoes. The amount of the 
taxpayers’ money spent on these sub- 
sidies was in the neighborhood of $1.5 
billion during the fiscal year ending Mar. 
31 and the appropriation for this purpose 
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DARK AGAIN. Coal short . . . power short 
. « « Big Ben has lost its lights. 


is increased to $1.7 billion in the current 
budget. ; 

These “cost-of-living subsidies,” 
combined with efficient rationing and 
sales taxes to discourage the production 
of luxuries for the domestic market, 
have proved successful in Jolding down 
the price of most necessities, when ob- 
tainable. Indeed the cost-of-living index, 
as figured for a working-class family, has 
scarcely increased since 1941 and is now 
only one-third higher than it was when 
England went to war, at the beginning 
of September 1939. 

The theory is that the unions will 
not demand higher wages as long as the 
cost of living does not rise. Neverthe- 
less, the Labor party naturally favors 
high wages and actually the average 
weekly wage rate has mounted by two- 
thirds during the same period that the 
price index has gone up one-third. 

In many other respects governmental 
policy favors the wage-earner. A license 
must be obtained for any repair of dwell- 
ings, let alone new construction, and it is 
easier to get the necessary priorities if 
the applicant is a factory worker. That 
is why so many bomb-damaged mansions 
in the West End of London remain in a 
forlorn decay. 

Moreover, all real estate, stock- 
market and legal transactions, in which 
the poor seldom indulge, are heavily 
taxed, with the rates in some cases dou- 
bled by the current budget. Only the 
staggering tobacco tax, which now raises 
the cost of a packet of 20 cigarets to 
70¢, can be said to hit the poor rela- 





tively harder than those who once were 
well-to-do. But the primary purpose of 
this tax is admittedly to curtail the to- 
bacco imports which have been rapidly 
using up a large proportion of the Amer- 
ican loan to Britain. 


The assumption of the Labor Gov- 
ernment has been that a fiscal policy 
which definitely favors the common man 
will automatically result in increased 
production. Unfortunately, in Great Brit- 
ain, this assumption turns out to be un- 
founded. 

In a few specialties, British produc- 
tion is up in volume from pre-war, But 
in many important commodities it is 
sharply down. The most-advertised illus- 
tration is coal, where output is still 15% 
below the level of 1938. However, much 
the same decline is found in the manu- 
facture of such diverse products as loco- 
motives, automobiles, linoleum, blankets, 
hosiery. 

This difficulty in restoring produc- 
duction to pre-war levels was apparent 
long before the winter fuel crisis forced 
many factories to close. As a result of 
this mismanagement, output in many 
lines fell temporarily to almost nothing. 
The result is now apparent in a sharp 
drop in those exports which Britain 
must sell in order to import the food 
and raw materials which cannot be pro- 
duced at home. 

There is almost no involuntary un- 
employment in Great Britain. But this 
desirable situation, plus the government’s 
“cradle to grave” program of social se- 
curity, has done nothing to animate pro- 
duction. On the other hand, the con- 
fiscatory taxes, and the expanding pro- 
gram of government ownership, are 
keeping industry from a modernization 
of equipment which would have been 
overdue even without wartime deteriora- 
tion. 

Endless priorities, restrictions, reg- 
ulations and directives create more 
handicaps, helpful only to the ever- 
increasing army of government employes. 
Thus output diminishes, even when the 
will-to-work is present, in spite of a 
governmental promotion campaign which 
now frankly warns the British people, 
“We work—or want.” 

There is no doubt that the Labor 
Government, carrying on where wartime 
socialism left off, has divided up British 
wealth more evenly than ever before. 
But it is no mere coincidence that simul- 
taneously the production of wealth is 
drying up. The British people cannot 
live indefinitely on American and Cana- 
dian credits. And there are many of 
them who see no exaggeration whatever 
in Winston Churchill’s recent gloomy 
prediction that, under present trends, “it 
will only be a question of time before 
we shall be unable to support our popu- 
lation.” 
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Nothing Doing 


In Paris, drama critic Roger Dornes 
went to see a new play, starring dark-eyed 
Lise Merville. 

He panned her acting and singing, 
said the beauteous Lise “looked like a 
dressed-up skeleton.” 

Lise sizzled. She (or her press agent) 
promptly challenged Dornes to a duel, 
“pistols at dawn, day after tomorrow.” 

Dornes neatly side-stepped a French- 
man’s first chance to*fight a duel with a 
woman. Said he: “I’ve told my seconds 
to get things settled. There’s not going 
to be any shooting.” 


Inside Nepal 


Arkansas-size Nepal is a kingdom 
in the lofty Himalayas where progress 
has made few inroads. 

One of its uncertain links with the 
outside world is a government-owned rail- 
road. It travels a Toonerville Trolley 
course through jungles from Raxaul on 
India’s northern frontier to the town of 
Amlekganj, 30 miles into Nepal. 

Last fortnight a party of Americans, 
bound for Katmandu, capital of Nepal, 
boarded the Amlekganj “express.” At the 
end of the line, they climbed into a bus 
for a 23-mile, two-hour run to Bhimphedi 
where the highway ends. There they 
transferred to horses or dandis, coolie- 
borne chairs, for the last 19 rugged miles 
into Katmandu. 

At the capital, the Americans, headed 
by the State Department’s Joseph C. 
Satterthwaite, were guests of His Highness 
the Maharaja Padma Shumshere, Prime 
Minister of Nepal. 

Planner Padma. Nepal has a king, 
but the real boss of the 540-mile long, 
100-mile country is the prime minister. 
Gentle-mannered Padma Shumshere has 
had the job since 1945. He has big plans 
for Nepal and the U.S. figures prominently 
in them. 

The secluded kingdom maintains dip- 
lomatic relations only with Britain, which 
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NEPAL. Land of 6 million people and 400 


automobiles. 
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International 


A Princess in Stocking Feet 


In South Africa, Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth, like any other tourist, found 
that sight-seeing was hard on the feet 
and shoes. She lost a heel climbing 
the Matoppo Hills to visit the grave 


made Nepal independent in 1923, and 
neighboring India and Tibet. The prime 
minister wants to open diplomatic rela- 
tions with the U.S. as a step toward 
getting American economic aid, 

Satterthwaite was in Katmandu to 
talk about that as the personal represen- 
tative of President Truman. 

One of the world’s most backward 
countries, Nepal could use a lot of eco- 
nomic help, Most of its 6 million people 
live today as their forefathers did cen- 
turies ago. 

Only in recent years has Nepal, a 
land of more than 2,700 Hindu and Bud- 
dhist shrines, abolished slavery and suttee, 
the practice of burning widows on their 
husbands’ funeral pyres. 

Cow vs. Cars. The world beyond the 
Himalayas has touched Nepal only in 
Katmandu and its neighboring cities of 
Patan and Bhadgaon. These cities (total 
population 400,000) have paved streets, 
electricity, a few telephones and about 
400 automobiles which were lugged in 
from Bhimphedi by strong-backed coolies. 
Cows wander at will through the streets, 
get the right of way in traffic. To kill one 


of empire builder Cecil Rhodes, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth promptly loaned the 
queen her saddle shoes, went the rest 
of the way in stocking feet, didn’t miss 
a trick. 





of them is a capital crime, punishable by 
death. 

India is building a dam on the Kosi 
river, just inside the border of Nepal. 
Nearly as high as the Boulder dam on the 
Colorado river (726 feet), it will irrigate 
1 million acres of Nepalese land, 2 million 
acres in India and supply each country 
with 1 million kilowatts of electricity. 

The prime minister would like to 
build more hydroelectric plants if he can 
get the equipment. Also on his list of 
wants are machinery for sugar refineries, 
sawmills, weaving, mining, tanneries, paper 
manufacture, and glass, chemical and cig- 
aret making. 

Nepal also is in the market for gaso- 
line, kerosene, cigarets, cloth, radios, more 
automobiles. 

One Way Out. Padma Shumshere’s 
trouble is that his eyes are bigger than 
poor Nepal’s purse. A slim export trade 
with India provides Nepal’s only dollar 
exchange. The Nepalese claim there are 
deposits of copper, gold, cobalt and lead 
in the interior which could be developed 
by American engineers. But whether there 
are remains for scientists to determine. 
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Health 


Aid for Our Reeking Rivers 


If you wanted to foul a new conti- 
nent’s rivers by dumping dead mules into 
them—it would take 8 million mule- 
corpses a year to match the waste-filth in 
U.S. rivers now. 

So testified Dr. Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon General of the U.S, Public Health 
Service. The Senate was checking into a 
new, non-partisan water-pollution control 
bill, introduced by Senators Taft (R.- 
Ohio) and Barkley (D-Ky.) in mid-April. 

It has always been cheaper and easier 
to treat polluted water chemically before 
using it again than to keep it pure at the 
source, “But,” Parran explained: “We are 
now reaching a limit to such treatment.” 
Water from the Red river, the North 
Canadian and the Grand Neosha, for in- 
stance, now needs so much chlorination it 
can’t be drunk, 

Danger! Nor are the taste and purity 
of drinking water the only pollution prob- 
lems, Every summer countless splashing 
youngsters soak and gulp up gallons of the 
nation’s river water before it gets any 
purifying. 

Moreover, floating scum renders 
streams unsightly. And there is another 
aesthetic angle. Sen. John L. McClellan 
(D.-Ark.) nodded grimly when _ the 
USPHS mentioned the stench from paper- 
pulp wastes. 

Factory wastes and sewage compete 
for top nuisance value, Industrial waste 
fouls streams near textile mills, tanneries, 
oil refineries, breweries, packing houses, 
dairy product and canning plants, metal 
and rubber works. 

Sewage is equally ill provided for. 
Said Parran: “Flushing the toilet does not 
end the problem of the proper disposal of 
waste. It is but the first step. And in many 
places it is the only step that has been 
taken.” 

USPHS estimates that in 1944 the 
sewage of 47,000,000 people was dumped 
into U.S. streams without purification. 








Naturally, epidemics sometimes break 
through the protective sanitation of 
drinking-water supplies. In 1940, 35,000 
Rochester (N.Y.) inhabitants came down 
with gastro-enteritis from bad water. 

Finicky Fish. We pay the penalty in 
resources as well as health. Milton C. 
James, Fish and Wildlife Service, cited 
40.000 acres of abandoned shell-fish bot- 
toms in the Chesapeake; a $1 million an- 
nual loss in shad which can no longer 
brave Delaware river filth. 

Industry will cooperate. Swift & Co. 
plans to salvage 75% of its packing in- 
dustry’s solid wastes, And more than $25,- 
000,000 has been spent in disposing of 
pollution-causing wastes of 41 synthetic 
rubber plants, their scientists say. 

Sen. Taft looks for less trouble from 
industries than from cities in the admin- 
istration of the bill. “You can close up 
a plant, but you can’t close down a city,” 
he declared. The solution probably lies in 
better civic education. 


Traitors Inside You 


“And then there’s incurable cancer. 
That’s a daisy. What can you do about it, 
Doctor? Well, Doctor, we can alleviate 
the pain in the last stages. Some.” 

Thus reproaching himself and his pro- 
fession, the hero of Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s Doc Mellhorn and the Pearly 
Gates drove his ghostly tin lizzie up Here- 
after Highway to judgment. This short 
story is ro years old. Have things changed? 

During April (Cancer Control Month) 
so-called cancer news stories flooded news- 
papers. Among them were two which sug- 
gested as cancer treatments (1) metopon 
and (2) prefrontal lobotomy. Metopon is 
a morphiate—a pain killer. Prefrontal 
lobotomy is brain surgery designed to 
make pain bearable. Doc Mellhorn would 
have smiled ruefully at both. 

Progress? He might have been im- 
pressed, briefly, by finding the American 
Cancer Society campaigning for $12 million 
or by reading of the House of Representa- 
tives’ vote to give the National Cancer 
Institute $17 million—double the amount 
the Budget Bureau asked for it. But Doc’s 
genial ghost probably would dim with dis- 


Washington Post 


DIP IN THE SCUM? Parents may have a stake in clean water, too. (SEE: Our Reeking Rivers) 
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USPHS 


GROWING FOE. Mouse is bait in man's trap 
for cancer. (SEE: Traitors Inside You) 


may if he compared this with the annual 
half-billion going to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, an outfit still largely devoted 
to research in mass murder. 

It is hard to say how the perky phan- 
tom would react to the cancer research 
aid bills proposed by Rep. Everett Dirk- 
sen (R.-Ill.) and Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R.-Ohio). Against Dirksen’s $50 million 
bill Dr. Morris Fishbein, spokesman for 
conservatives in the American Medical 
Association, contends there aren’t enough 
trained cancer researchers to use the 
money properly. He’d rather wait a year 
for cancer aid from a National Science 
Foundation—if one is established. 

Opposing the more gradual ($5 
million-per-year) Taft bill is Dr. Lewis 
Weed, Johns Hopkins university, medical 
chief of the National Research Council. 
His fear: Federal domination of medicine. 
(Did that ghost snort?) 

Underpaid. But scientists have 
snapped back at the physicians. Dr. M. C. 
Winterritz, Yale pathologist, told an as- 
sembly of science writers that the medical 
cancer researchers ought to demand 20 
times what they’re asking. And Dr. Merle 
Tuve, Carnegie Institution, gave a physi- 
cist’s view’of the whole anti-cancer strat- 
egy as timid and shortsighted. 

There is a difference in approach, Dr. 
Frank Adair, president, and Dr. Ashley 
Oughterson, operations chief of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society think chances of elim- 
inating cancer are “remote.” Laboratory 
men disagree. Says Dr. Roscoe R. Spen- 
cer, director of National Cancer Institute: 
“T have no doubt at all that in time the 
cancer problem will be solved.” 

But in practice they have shown they 
can get along together, supplement each 
others’ efforts very well. The practical 
clinical approach has proved itself in 
Massachusetts, once No. 1 state in cancer 
deaths, The Commonwealth has worked 
its way out of the doghouse simply by 
training citizens to get half-yearly check- 
ups and to watch themselves for symptoms 
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of possible cancer, (These include non- 
healing sores; lumps in breast, lips, tongue; 


bleeding from body orifices; bowel irregu- | 


larity; chronic coughs; spread of warts or | 


moles; constant indigestion.) An even bet- 
ter advertisement for vigilance is the low 
fatal cancer rate among doctors. 

Caught early, most cancer yields to 
the three main present ways of treatment 
—surgery, x-ray, radioactivity. 

Tireless Doc Mellhorn’s ghost would 
beam brightest, however, to see the vast 
strides experimenters (often on their own 
time and money ) have made since he died. 

Mice and Men. Working on cancer 
patients whose only other choice was 
death, Stanford university surgeons found 
a way to remove stomach-tops without 
killing patients. Elsewhere whole-lung re- 
moval was successfully tried. And Phila- 
delphia doctors diagnosed early sex-gland 
cancer by examining body discharges. 


Theorists wrung their wits, produced | 


new ideas on the basic cell-change which 
is cancer. Might it be localized old-age? 
Do cells deplete, store up toxins which 
finally irritate and alter their reproductive 
mechanism? If excreted, do the toxins 
spread, infect other cells? Or do cancer 
cells themselves migrate? (They do, a U. 


of Pennsylvania man found, dissolving a | 


path through tissue.) 

Are there artificial radioactives .or 
fever viruses which will seek out and de- 
stroy such cells? With microscopes, mid- 
night oil and mice, the researchers take 
the questions from there. 


By the Bunsen’s Blue Glare 


As usual, medical inventiveness played 
a star part in the surprise-studded pro- 


gram of the American Chemical Society's | 


semi-annual conference last month. 
Meeting in Atlantic City, the chem- 
ists heard how to snag a bacillus by the 
appetite, how hard it is to mimic a mold, 
how to concoct super-reefer-juice. 
Double. A new chemical (allylgly- 
cine) was shown fooling disease and decay 
bacteria into taking it for one of their 
favorite tidbits (cysteine), which it closely 
resembles. Their fate: indigestion and 
starvation. This germ bait, akin to the 
sulfas, was hunted down by Prof. Karl 
Dittmer and associates, U. of Colorado. 
It will be tested as a food preservative. 
Duplicate. Penicillic acid is secreted 
by ingenious molds. Ingenious chemists 
now have tried synthesizing it. They came 


out a bad second to nature. Their product | 


poisons animals as well as bacteria. This 
embarrassing flaw, they hope, is strictly 
temporary. 

Dead Halt. Staid, sober chemists of 
the University of Illinois proudly dis- 
played a new super-narcotic. Structurally 
similar to marihuana but 70 times as po- 
tent, it had nudged laboratory test-dogs 
into dreamland in a flash, injured them not 
at all. 

Hail. A new family of sleep-producing 
drugs was introduced into the pharma- 
copoeia by Humble Oil Co. and Purdue 
chemists. They are synthetics akin to the 
truth-serum barbiturates and to the sopo- 
rific, kidney-stimulating urethuranes, 
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Colorado mews jor ener 


Cool Colorado is the home of rugged, white-robed peaks. 
In this famous mountain retreat you can scale lofty 
heights, tramp in pine-scented forests, ride, fish, swim, or 
sail. Or just relax while enjoying invigorating days and 
“blanket nights”... returning home with new vitality. 


Union Pacific provides superb service to Denver. For 
example, from Chicago, the Streamliner “City of 
Denver”; from St. Louis-Kansas City, the Streamliner 
“City of St. Louis”... both overnight, every night. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Books 


New View 


Books about Russia are getting to 
be as numerous as books about love, but 
in case you have time or inclination to 
read only one of them, we recommend 
John Fischer’s Why They Behave Like 
Russians (Harper $2.75). Fischer’s book 
serves two purposes. It describes life in 
the Ukraine and interprets Russia’s present 
political Maneuvering as stemming from 
a desperate fear of attack rather than 
from plans for aggression. 

He even makes this fear seem fairly 
reasonable, He points out that the naked 
plains of western Russia, over which hos- 
tile troops have poured 14 times since 
1800, are an invitation to invasion. Al- 
though potentially strong, the country is, 
at present, severely crippled by war dam- 
age and by lack of railroads and tools 
for rebuilding. And every good Russian, 
says Fischer, is convinced that the U.S. 
is headed for a severe depression and 
will have to start a war to end it. 

Results. It is this fear, he says, 
which is the main stimulant for Russia’s 
cold-blooded domination of neighboring 
countries and her grandiose plans for 
more heavy industry. Meanwhile the 
Russian people continue to wash their 
children’s faces with ashes because there 
is no soap, live in dugouts or overcrowded 
homes and are thankful for their daily 
diet of sauerkraut and brown bread. 

The problem, then, facing America 
is how to get the Russians over their 
jitters. Fischer’s solution would be a 
pleasant one: Just make sure we don’t 
have a depression, Continued full em- 
ployment is our most potent argument 
that the Communist forebodings are all 
wrong. And just in case the Russians are 
planning aggression after all, we must go 


their 


SCARED RUSSIANS. Fischer unveils 
ghost. (SEE: New View) 
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about building up our own strength as 
though we had a fear neurosis of our own. 

Not all of the book is given to such 
weighty issues. A former UNRRA official, 
Fischer describes with humor and toler- 
ance his experiences and impressions and 
his personal NKVD escort, Pavel Petro- 
vich Purobayev. Pavel’s thinking was 
somewhat typical of his country’s. Before 
the Revolution he had worked for years 
as a sailor but had never been able to save 
any money because “capitalist shipowners 
exploit poor seamen very bad.” Besides, 
he added, “I spend plenty money on 
whisky and women.” 


The Ranch & I—New Edition 


Plumbing, it would seem, has a sti- 
fling effect on life and literature. Just let 
a young couple move to the out-house 
country and right away comes hilarious 
adventure, great spiritual awaking, and, 
of course, a fat, gleeful manuscript de- 
scribing it all, 

The latest of these “we built it with 
our bare hands” volumes is 70 Miles From 
a Lemon by Haydie Yates (Houghton 
Mifflin: $3). 

O, Pioneers. Mrs. Yates and her 
husband gave up their jobs in New York 
in 1927, bought some acreage in Montana, 
built themselves a house, and proceeded to 
raise cattle until lack of funds sent them 
scurrying back to New York payrolls. “If 
I never have to juice a bossy again,” re- 
marked Mrs. Yates, “it will be soon 
enough.” 

Still they had a rich and colorful 
career in the West. One does not doubt 
that. Nor does one fail to understand 
the satisfaction of opening one’s eyes 
each day to majestic mountains instead of 
smoke-shrouded skyscrapers. But one doés 
object to the glibness of Mrs. Yates’ book. 
There is more to running a cattle ranch 
than daily adventure with a constantly 


good humored and sympathetic spouse. - 


One thing you can say for 70 Miles From 
a Lemon, the author’s imagination keeps 
it from being dull, and it’s all written 
with cocktail party brightness. 

If all this tempts you to go pioneer- 
ing on your own, by all means don’t for- 
get your typewriter. 


Challenge & Response 


Fifteen years ago few people had 
heard of Arnold J. Toynbee. Today he is 
the hero of a fast-growing intellectual 
cult which finds in his writings an ex- 
planation of the world’s ills from the 
beginning of civilization to our present 
bickering with Russia. The work which 
stimulated this sweeping enthusiasm is a 
six-volume affair, first published in Eng- 
land, entitled A Study of History, in 
which Toynbee presents a new approach to 
history, using civilizations instead of na- 
tions as the unit of Study. 

Now D. C. Somervell has compiled 
a one-volume abridgment of the Study 
(keeping the original title) for publica- 
tion in the U.S. (Oxford Press: $5). 
From it, the reader who lacks time or 
energy can find out what all the Toynbee 








Illustration by John oT Gaaar It 
YATES RANCH. It was good material for a 
book. (SEE: The Ranch & 1) 


boosting is about. He will then probably 
join in the boosting, for Toynbee provides 
the best vantage point for viewing the 
world yet devised. 

He pictures it as a group of civili- 
zations. There are five major ones: West- 
ern (Britain, America and Western 
Europe), Orthodox Christian (Russia and 
Southeastern Europe), Islamic, Hindu 
and Far Eastern (China and Japan); and 
three arrested civilizations: the Eskimos, 
Polynesians and Nomads, Of all of these, 
he says, only the Western has a chance of 
surviving, and its present “time of troub- 
les” is a sign of decline, Historically, 
the next step will be that of a universal 
state (already there is clamoring for it). 
After that usually come disintegration 
and a new and different civilization. 

Trouble's the Spur. Toynbee believes 
civilizations come into being through a 
response to a challenge. For example, 
when the once fertile plains of North 
Africa turned into a desert, its inhabi- 
tants met the problem in different ways. 
Some migrated into central Africa where 
their descendants today live the same 
primitive lives they lived then. Others 
moved into the marshes along the Nile 
where, to survive at all, they had to 
drain the swamps, plant crops, and build 
cities. In doing so, they became the 
genesis of Egyptian civilization. 

Too Tough. Occasionally the chal- 
lenge is too great and the people die out 
or remain limited as the Eskimos are by 
the Arctic cold. 

Once environmental challenges are 
met, a civilization grows until the “crea- 
tive minority” who lead it begin to lose 
their creativeness, and in panic try to 
dominate by force. When that happens the 
masses revolt, and out of the chaos that 
follows a new civilization is born. 

It would seem then that the present 
task is to make sure that our leaders 
are creative. An effective stimulant might 
be for them to read Toynbee’s A Study 
of History. 
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Aviation 


Air War (Powder Puff Dept.) 


Occasionally, for the benefit of the 
public and their respective egos, the Army 
and the Navy have short spats concerning 
which knows the most about waging a suc- 
cessful war. 

Like gold braid, spurs (for motorized 
cavalry) and swords (for captains of long- 
range gun firing battleships), the spats are 
largely window dressing. 

Off We Go! Latest war-window to 
be so dressed is air war. An official report 
of the Navy, aimed pointedly at the Army, 
claims AAF long-range strategic bombing 
is a well-meaning but hardly effective way 
of dropping expensive atom bombs on 
people. : 

In another report the Army hints that 
the Navy should go back to tending its 
boats and not waste its time commenting 
on the obviously superior merits of long- 
range strategic bombing. 

Behind the window-dressing, in the 
labs, colleges and research foundations 
where the real weapons and techniques of 
war are decided in this age, the spat faded 
to the haggle of mere details, 

Say atomic scientists: Atomic power 
harnessing is further along than most peo- 
ple realize. Atom powered rockets are 
quite possible, easily conceivable. The 
superhuman-mind-like machines to com- 
pute the firing paths of the rockets are 
available. Defenses against such rockets 
seem non-existent. 


Helicopter—Ups & Downs 


To most people anything that flies, 
and isn’t obviously a bird, kite or balloon, 
is an airplane—and should behave accord- 
ingly. 

How wrong they are, only a helicopter 
manufacturer or pilot could tell. And now, 
with helicopters on the verge of mass de- 
mand, they were extra anxious to do that 
telling. 
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Main points: (1) The helicopter has 
flight characteristics so different from pres- 
ent day conventional aircraft as to make it 
an entirely new type of transportation. 
(2) Regulations governing the use of air- 
craft do not apply logically to helicopters 
and must be revised to give the new craft 
latitude for the attainment of its fullest 
utility. 

To understand the regulatory prob- 
lem, understanding the helicopter is first 
necessary : 

How it Works. Airplanes depend 
upon a flow of air over wings for “lift.” 
For speed they depend upon what amounts 
to a rapidly revolving wing (the prop) to 
give forward lift, or “thrust.” 

The helicopter combines wing and 
prop functions, Its wings (the rotor) are 
also its propeller. As the rotor flashes 
through the air it first creates lift. By 
changing its angle of attack, or “bite,” 
you change the amount of lift and, hence, 
its altitude. By tilting the rotor and turn- 
ing a rudder (which is the only conven- 
tional aircraft control that a helicopter 
has) you change direction or go straight 
ahead. 

So that the spinning rotor, meeting 
the friction of the air, doesn’t just spin 
the fuselage around like a whirligig, a 
small prop on the tail applies a steadying 
side pressure. : 

Walk or Run. With that system of 
control the helicopter can go straight up 
or down, backwards, sideways, or just 
hover. It can go as fast as 100 mph or as 
slow as a crawling baby (with better con- 
trol). 

At a speed of 80 mph it can be 
brought to a hovering halt in 75 feet, a 
braking record much better than that of 
an automobile which would take about 300 
feet at the same speed. 

If a ’copter’s engine fails the rotor 
keeps on revolving as the craft descends, 
allowing a slow, controllable landing (like 
a built-in parachute). 

Because of those features, the heli- 
copter’s champions say such airplane rules 
as “must fly at least 1,000 feet above cities 
or towns” and “must not fly if ceiling and 
visibility less than 2 miles” must be done 
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...IN A GILDED CAGE. Aircraft rules could clip the ‘copter's wings. (SEE: Helicopters) 


Sky Hook 


Overseas the helicopter bug was 
biting with what at first glance might 
seem high whimsy. Actually, how- 
ever, this personalized modification 
of the ’copter, shown with its in- 
ventor, Italian Engineer Vittorio 
Isacca, may have far reaching uses 
as a substitute for the parachute, 

Unlike conventional helicopters, 
the one-man rig has telescoping 
blades to control rate of descent. 
User, strapped into the light metal 
frame, could safely guide his descent 
with accuracy impossible in a para- 
chute. 





away with in regulating operations-of the 
rotary wing craft. 

Inside Job. Main reason is that the 
helicopter’s most important immediate 
role seems to be flitting around inside 
cities and towns, making short, straight- 
line, over-obstacle hops. 

In Boston, for instance,-a helicopter 
taxi, landing and taking off from the roof 
of a garage in the hotel district, can whisk 
passengers to the outlying airline airport 
in 72 seconds, compared to a normal taxi’s 
required time of 30 minutes. (In bad 
weather it can go as slow as a car, but in 
a safe, straight, time-saving line.) 

In Los Angeles, America’s first regu- 
lar helicopter mail service (a building-to- 
building shuttle) will probably begin in 
late June. For pick-up and delivery of 
mail between and in small towns, the 
helicopter has also proved itself to be 
without rival and may soon get an official 
go-ahead. 

But, at this time, all such helicopter 
uses are allowed only on a “special waiver” 
basis by the Government. 

Not only the Federal Government 
will have to rejigger its rules for full heli- 
copter use, For the first time in the his- 
tory of aviation, municipal governments 
will be faced with the problem of making 
or revising rules for a machine that can 
fly in between buildings as easily as a car 
turns a corner—and probably just as 
safely. 
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The Prospects Are at Least Interesting. 


Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Cartoon 


“Ho Hum—Care to Read the Paper?” 
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Divorce Drop 


U.S. divorce rate declines as number of 
war-marriage separations fall and 
people prepare for hard times 


Divorce figures for the first quarter 
of the year have blasted experts’ dire pre- 
dictions that 1947 would be a peak year. 

Except for Los Angeles County, where 
the divorce rate climbed about a third, 
early returns from across the nation show 
a sharp drop compared with the first quar- 
ter of 1946. It appears now as if last year 
will be the all-time record-setter. Although 
1946 figures aren’t complete, they probably 
will stagger to well over half a million. 

Oddly enough, Reno, Nev., where 
divorce is almost as common as cactus, 
claims the biggest drop to date—51%. 
Reno lawyers think it means traffic has 
settled down to “normal” with only 1,542 
cases for the first three months (2,551 
same time last year). 

Downgrade. Divorces filed in St. 
Louis, Mo., dropped 40%, almost as much 
in Washington, D.C. (37%), and Memphis, 
Tenn. (35%). New York City reported a 
steady decline, growing from 11% in Jan- 
uary and 27% in February to 35% in 
March. Cook County (Chicago), divorces 
fell 26%. 

Judge John -A. Sbarbaro of Cook 
County Superior Court, like judges in 
Memphis and Reno, pins the decline on 
the “economic recession.” “When people 
are hard up,” says Mrs. M. V. Smith, Mem- 
phis divorce lawyer, “they adjust their 
difficulties.” 

See Saw. Census Bureau figures bear 
them out. Beginning with the panic of 1893 
divorces numbered over 37,000, lowest 
since 1887, the year from which records 
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date. Then figures climbed with war and 
prosperity through 104,000 in 1915 to near- 
ly 206,000 in 1929. When the stock market 
crashed so did the divorce market—to 
165,000 in 1933. Since, it has careened up- 
ward to last year’s high. 

Most divorce specialists think the ma- 
jority of hasty, unsound war marriages 
have now cracked; for most of the country 
the days of loose money and loose morals 
are over. 


Open Wide, Please 


The dentist came out of his office 
caressing his tooth-marked hand. “I'd 
like to get hold of that child’s parents,” 
he muttered. 

He was saying what most dentists 
feel: Parents are a bigger problem than 
the young patients themselves, When kids 
scream, kick and even bite in the dentist 
chair, the blame can usually be traced 
right back to mothers and dads. 

It’s normal for any child to be 
frightened by a strange situation. But 
this natural fear can be easily overcome 
by getting him to a dentist early—be- 
tween the ages of 2 and 3. A recent sur- 
vey showed 85% of dentists favor this age 
for the first visit. At that time baby teeth 
usually haven’t begun to decay so the den- 
tist doesn’t have to hurt. 

Groundwork. Of course, if parents 
haven’t prepared the child properly, it’s 
sometimes impossible to win his confidence 
or make dental visits anything less than 
a journey into fear. It’s most important 
not to talk about painful dental experi- 
ences in front of a youngster, And don’t 
tell him too far in advance of his appoint- 
ment. Just inform him on the morning of 
the fateful day in a matter-of-fact voice. 


fa nis 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


FRIEND OR FOE? Boy isn't sure, but girl has already made friends. (SEE: Open Wide, Please) 





Frank Morgan 


SUMMER SUIT, PLEASE. Gerry K fills a neigh- 
bor's order. (SEE: Frontier Shopper) 


Don’t instill false fears by telling him to 
“be brave,.it won’t hurt much.” The less 
said, the better. 

At the office, let the dentist take over. 
Some waiting rooms have a special corner 
stocked with picture books and toys to 
make the child feel at home. Frequently, 
a dentist devotes the entire first visit to 
acquainting the small patient with his new 
surroundings, 

Like a Game. He may interest the 
child by explaining the equipment in sim- 
ple, familiar terms. (“My finger is too 
big to find holes in your little teeth so I 
use this wire finger instead.”) Or the 
doctor may give him a ride up and down 
in the chair and a sample of the drinking 
water in a paper cup. 

It’s so much fun that the child for- 
gets fear, And before he (or his parents) 
can help it, he’s gained a new friend— 
that ogre, he dentist. 


Frontier Shopper 


Corsages and bridal bouquet for June 
wedding, a windcharger for windmill, one 
size 36 polka dot rayon summer suit (green 
preferred), 12 radio batteries, one spaniel 
puppy, camera films to be developed— 
these are a few of the items on Geraldine 
Kirchner’s current shopping list. 

To her close neighbors in Anchorage, 
Alaska, “Gerry” is Mrs. John Kirchner, 
ex-Wave lieutenant, who arrived a year 
and a half ago with her veteran husband 
to take over a farm. But.to thousands of 
Alaskans, Eskimos and Indians from the 
Kuskokwim to the Yukon, she is “Gerry 
K,” shopper for Alaska Airlines, Inc. 

A few years ago, before the airlines 
established the shopping service for peo- 
ple isolated from Alaska’s scant (about 
500) miles of railroad, women would order 
kiddy coops and high chairs along with 
their wedding clothes—just in case. Orders 
could come only by river boat during the 
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summer months or by dog team in winter. 

But now that high-powered planes 
range over most of the territory, house- 
wives simply give the bush pilot a note to 
Gerry K. A week or two later, the pilot 
delivers the order at the nearest landing 
place or drops it from overhead. Only 
charge is for the air express. 

Though Gerry K is city born (Cleve- 
land, Ohio), she knows what an Alaskan 
housewife needs—she’s building a house 
of her own, even planting a garden, She 
knows her merchants, too. Before her 
marriage in 1940 she was New York rep- 
resentative for a department store chain. 

Save Our Sewing. When Gerry can’t 
fill orders in Anchorage (war-swelled pop- 
ulation, 14,000) she tries the U.S. Once 
Eskimos near the Arctic Circle sent an 
SOS for zippers to finish parkas for “out- 
side” trade. She got them in eight days 
from an eastern firm, flew them up before 
winter closed in on the workers: 

Recently a note came from a worried 
mother describing a sick child’s symptoms. 
Gerry K took it to a doctor, sent back 
prescription and instructions. *That, she 
says, is the spirit of Alaska where, across 
580,000 square miles, everybody is neigh- 
bor to everybody else. 


Cinderella Sacks 


Mrs, Roy Bollinger isn’t hiding any 
glass slipper in her suburban farm home 
near Memphis, Tenn. To hear her neigh- 
bors talk, though, one would think some 
kind of magic had filled her house and 
left a new freshness and gaiety. 

Modest Mrs. Bollinger credits it all 
to her man Friday—the cotton bag. More 
than 25 sacks, bulging with flour, sugar 
or feed, cross her threshold every month. 
That’s too many for a resourceful woman 
to ignore. So six months ago, Mrs. 
Bollinger set her mind on a sack-sewing 
project that would dress up her house for 
summer and save her almost $225. 

Her itching fingers could hardly wait 
to empty each new bag. She swapped 
printed sacks with friends to get enough 
of the same design for certain rooms. 
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Finally, she had enough—a total of 175. 
Ensemble. Beruffled living room cur- 
tains, cut from 24 floral-print sacks, came 
first. Quickly, 12 unbleached sacks and 
two of the printed ones (for cording) be- 
came a couch cover. Saucy skirts for the 
telephone table and stool followed. 

In the breakfast room Mrs. Bollinger 
used four print sacks for a handsome 
tablecloth, two for the four chair backs. 
Using a different design for one of the 
bedrooms, she sewed a bedspread from 12 
blue-and-white sacks and two plain ones. 
The double window and two singles took 
20 white sacks, eight of the printed ones. 

What Next? A kitchen dish cabinet 
was treated to red, blue and green flowered 
curtains, with window curtains to match. 
But the most inviting spot is the back 
porch where Mrs. Bollinger does her sum- 
mer ironing. The ironing board now boasts 
a sprightly cover that teams with cushions 





READY FOR SUMMER. The window took 12 
bags; the couch, 14. (SEE: Cinderella Sacks) 





Even Mr. 


on a rocker, 
sack-decked—with sporty new pajamas. 


Bollinger was 


“We named our place ‘Cinderella 
Acres,’”’ said Mrs. Bollinger, “so it’s most 
appropriate that we decorated with ‘Cin- 
derella Sacks.’ That’s what they’re call- 
ing them now, you know.” 


Zip Fit 


There’s news for mothers-to-be who 
get annoyed with the button, hook or tie 
arrangements of expandable dresses. One 
maternity dress manufacturer is featuring 
slide fasteners that need just a zip for a 
smooth, perfectly-adjusted fit. Centered 
at either side of the waistline and hidden 
under a peplum, the zippers have a pat- 
ented lock that fastens at any place along 
the slide track. The printed rayon dresses 
come in four styles, cost about $7 at stores 
across the country. 


Gardening for Grooming 


Hard work in the spring garden can 
pay dividends to. the gardener’s figure as 
well as the family’s larder—if she stretches 
and bends the proper way. 

Bending like a jack-knife over a 
weeding job, for instance, strains back 
and leg muscles, says one beauty expert. 
(Besides, from a rear view it looks any- 
thing but graceful.) It’s better to bend the 
knees deeply, then rise slowly with spine 
straight as you move along the row. 

When hoeing and raking, work with 
feet wide apart, one in front of the other, 
spine straight and chest high. Swing the 
whole body forward and back in a sweep- 
ing movement, shifting the weight from 
the front to the back foot. You'll cut 
fatigue, build beauty. 


New for the Laundry 


A housewife must be strong enough 
to lift a 24-ton elephant. Not all at once, 
of course. But that’s the estimated weight 
she lifts in ironing a normal week’s’ laun- 
dry for a family of three. 

How she can take that load off her 
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back will soon be demonstrated in stores 
across the copntry. It’s done with a tech- 
nique made possible by the “Never-Lift” 
iron. 

Instead of bringing the iron to arti- 
cles, the method brings articles to the iron. 
With iron standing, place work under its 
nose, push‘iron down, press palm on its 
handle so legs snap in, then iron. To 
“lift,” slide iron off the fabric and push 
thumb button to tilt it back. 

Handy for Hanky. All pieces—from 
flat items to the frilliest ruffles—can be 
handled this way. Thus a man’s handker- 
chief that ordinarily requires lifting a 
3-pound iron 12 times (a total of 36 
pounds) can be finished in a few effortless 
swoops. 

Demonstrators, with the help of il- 
lustrated pamphlets, also show how time 
for ironing a man’s shirt can be cut from 
the usual 12-20 minutes to a mere 4}. 
And sitting down at that! 

It’s not being lazy, by the way, to 
want to sit down. A woman unconsciously 
follows her physical limitations. She has a 
lower center of gravity than a man; her 
arms and legs are shorter, her trunk is 
longer. 

Water Softener. Suds bubble with a 
portable white-enameled water softener 
that connects to any faucet. It comes in 
124- and 30-lb. sizes. The smaller model 
softens up to 500 gal. before it needs re- 
generation with salt solution; works well 
in laundry, bath or kitchen. 





New York Herald Tribune 


Table-Top Ironing Board. When 
space is at a premium, clamp this new 
board on any table already in use. The 
table top is protected by rubber cushions 
on the folding legs which lock with a 
clamp. To store, fold up the base and 
place flat against the wall or hang in 
closet. 

Collapsible Basket. Another space 
saver is shown below: a cadmium-plated 
laundry basket that folds up to a scant 
two inches wide. To open, grasp the 
handles and pull lightly. The basket ex- 
pands to one foot high, two feet long. It 
is held an inch off the floor by runners. 
The elastic-edged cotton liner can be 
bought separately. . 





New York Herald Tribune 
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Corned Beef Hash 






-makes the difference men like in 


Armour Star 












It’s easy to please a man with the juicier meat, the 
firmer, whiter potatoes and the just-made flavor 
of Armour Star Corned Beef Hash. It’s “‘fresh- 


ee) RNED BEEF cooked” the new Armour way! Please your man 


Hash 


with these broiled hash slices, tonight: Cut the 
contents of 2 tins into 3 slices each. Broil for 
about 10 minutes. Garnish with wedges of hard- 
cooked Cloverbloom eggs. Serves 6. 

For additional Corned Beef Hash and Canned 


Meats recipes, write Marie Gifford, Dept. 82, 
P. O. Box 2053, Chicago 9, Ilinois. 


You'll want these in your 
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Here’s Finer Performance 


or YOUR boat! 


What a difference the right motor makes 
. in boat performance . . . in boating fun! 
So choose the right motor for your boat from 
Evinr Je’s complete line — 7 models — in- 
cluding 3 famed four-cylinder motors — the 
smoothest on the water! See your Evinrude 
dealer — look for his name in your classi- 
fied phone directory under “Outboard 
Motors”. Complete catalog 
FREE! Address EVIN- 
RUDE MOTORS, 5514 
North 27th Street, Mil- 
waukee 9, Wisconsin, 
ida il vinrude Motors, 
Peterboro, Ontario. 


! VINE UDE 


FIRST IN OUTBOARDS © 38th YEAR 
40 








Religion 


Gathering of the Crosses 


In the minds of most Protestants no 
date in history shines more brightly than 
the sixteenth century—the time of the 
Reformation. 

Soon, however, that mental calendar’s 
red-letter day might easily fall in the twen- 
tieth century—in August 1948. 

Processional. At that time, to Am- 
sterdam will come representatives of 105 
church bodies in 36 countries. Their 
churches, with 175 million members, range 
through all non-Roman Catholic Christen- 
dom, include such familiar groups as Bap- 


tists, unfamiliar names like the Old Ca- 
tholic Church of Germany, and Egypt’s 


Coptic Church. (From the Vatican, too, 
will come unofficial observers. ) 

Purpose of their gathering: The first 
general assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, the first time in history that 
Protestantism and Orthodoxy will have 
stood together as a solid wall of faith 
against a storm of world turmoil. 

In America this week ministers and 
laymen who met at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
to lay the groundwork for the Amsterdam 
meeting were on their way home. With 
them went a message they hoped every 
churchgoer would ponder, in preparation 
for the historic meeting: 

“At this crisis in the existence of man- 
kind, we are compelled to confess that the 
contrast between the high calling of the 
church and the visible institutions called 
churches is only too evident... 

“We have failed [in the churches] be- 
cause we have been partakers in man’s dis- 
order. Our first and deepest need is not 
new organization, but the renewal, or rather 
the rebirth, of the actual churches. 

“Our churches are divided, 
their divisions the whole work 
church, both in speech and action, 
most grievous harm.” 

Voice & Arm. Many might ask: 
“Does this mean the World Council sees 
itself a world ‘super-Church’?” From the 
American meeting came firm assurance it 
does not: “[Our purpose is] to serve mem- 
ber churches in giving them a means 
through which they can manifest their 
unity in their common Lord.” 

In that unity many saw a force for 
peace greater than all the “eternally vigi- 
lant” armies in the world. 


Ushers to God 


From the lectern, Dr. Elwood A. 
Rowsey spoke of the need for silence dur- 
ing church services. He emphasized the 
important part that church ushers play in 
keeping that silence. 

Few members of the congregation 
heard what Dr. Rowsey was saying. An 
usher had been busy opening and shutting 
windows during the discourse. 

Righting a Wrong. Because of that 
incident, and a general conviction that a 
bumbling church usher isn’t a God-sent 
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NO! Heads bowed when prayers are said . 





...- "heads up” when standers congregate... 





. and common sense in choice of pews... 





Murray Studio 


. . but no strong-arm methods. (SEE: Ushers) 
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punishment that the minister just has to 
put up with, Dr. Rowsey is now a lecturer 
at one of the most unusual schools in the 
country—the School for Church Ushers in 
the department of adult education at the 
University of Omaha. Director of the 
school since he founded it in early 1943 
is Everett Hosman, dean of the univer- 
sity’s adult education section and himself 
a church usher, 

On the teaching staff, besides Dr. 
Rowsey and four other ministers, are a 
psychologist and the head ushers of two 
leading Omaha churches. 

Dean Hosman starts the training by 
telling his pupils (about 30 a semester) 
what a church usher should be: holder 
of a good position in the community, 25 
or older, not so tall or short as to make 
churchgoers feel uncomfortable in his 
presence, married, and with a sense of 
the “fitness” of things. 

If the class enrollees feel up to 
those standards, or able to attain them, 
Dean Hosman then proceeds to let them 
know what an usher shouldn’t be. Often 
he takes them into church to demonstrate 
his points (see pictures). 

Slap. The church usher must not in- 
dulge in boisterous displays of friendship 
with the congregation such as back-slap- 
ping, loud shouts of “Hiya doin’ there!” 
On the other hand, neither should he 
seem unapproachable. 

When worshippers enter the church 
the usher mustn’t let them roam about the 
back of the church or stand and shuffle 
their feet. They should be met promptly, 
shown to their pews with quiet reverence 
for the service in which they are about 
to take part. 

When showing people to their seats 
the usher should not walk behind, prod- 
ding them on. He should stay one step 
ahead, choose the least-crowded pew, take 
care not to let people leave one vacant 
seat at the end of a pew where a late- 
comer would have to trample feet to get in. 

If an important part of the service 
is under way, ushers should not allow 
late arrivals to creep to a vacant seat to 
the distraction of everyone else. 

Slurp. Programs and bulletins should 
not be presented until the churchgoer is 
seated. And the program must not be 
dealt out by the “wet thumb” method. 

Youngsters who might be inclined to 
wriggle (or giggle) through the service 
should not be placed together, nor should 
business associates or well-known neigh- 
borhood enemies. Particularly non-atten- 
tive churchgoers should not be seated on 
the outside end of pews or other strategic 
points, because their yawns and headlol- 
ling spread most easily from those loca- 
tions, 

For church ushers outside of Omaha, 
where presumably the same faults crop up 
as often asin Dean Hosman’s area, the 
course has been printed for “correspond- 
ence school” distribution. 

Dean Hosman hopes that someday, 
wherever Americans go to church, they 
will find ushers whose dignity and thought- 
fulness can actually “usher” worshippers 
into the reverence and beauty of their 
Sunday session with God. 
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Chicago: Irked because he couldn’t 
find a seat in a crowded commuters’ 
train, visiting railroader Elmer Miller 
uncoupled the coaches to let the engine 
pull away alone, was promptly arrested. 

Hollywood: The flea-, tadpole-, 
worm-, cockroach-, rodent- and bird- 
trainers have demanded a closed shop 
with movie studios, 

Oakland, Cal.: “Just for luck’s 
sake,” Miswald Cends Wrandvakist, 50, 
sought court permission to change his 
name to Linkols Dislgrowels Wrand- 
vausgilmolkets. 

Goshen, Ind.: Grateful to the 
Salvation Army for a night’s lodging 
and a meal, Richard O’Malley left a 
note: “In return I have fixed the light 
meter so it won’t register.” 

Atlanta: A breathless customer 
rushed into a laundry, pawed through a 
pile of bags, and pulled out a black and 
white pup. 

Philadelphia: Celebrating his first 
wedding anniversary to 22-year-old 
blonde Edna Rose Ritchings, Father 
Divine entertained members of his cult 
at a 7-hour, 350-course dinner. 

Detroit: Accused of kidnaping a 
four-month-old baby, Joseph Dombro- 
ski told the court he merely borrowed 
the baby to “burp” it because it had a 
stomach ache. 

Annapolis: Elbow deep in gloves, 
3-year-old Dave Warner (below) 
couldn’t stop to hitch his trunks during 
the scramble for the mosquito-weight 
title in the Naval Academy’s annual 
junior boxing tournament. Opponent 
Sam Fletcher, 3, took it on the chin, 


and Dave, who weighed in at 34 pounds, 
went on to win. 


Acme 


Students of swot 





International 


Sultan of Swat 


New York: A grateful Babe Ruth 
(above), grayer, thinner, and racked 
with illness, acknowledged the plaudits 
of admiring fans on “Babe Ruth” Day 
at Yankee Stadium where he reigned 
supreme twe decades ago, Organized 
baseball observed the day in recogni- 
tion of the Babe’s contribution to the 
game. 

New York: To “impress her boy- 
friend,” Sylvia Steinberg deftly “vac- 
cinated” with plain water some 500 
Harlem residents who thought they were 
co-operating with the city’s anti-small- 
pox campaign. 

Redonda Beach, Cal.: Salesman 
Henry Lowe parked his car, called on 
a client and returned an hour later to 
find (1) a newly-installed parking meter 
alongside his car, and (2) a parking 
ticket for failing to make a meter de- 
posit. 

Miami: Back from a trip to Chi- 
cago, Milo A. Dodd ordered a cab 
driver to take him home. The cabby 
refused, saying: “You're a father now, 
I'll take you to the Victoria Hospital.” 
Of Miami’s 800 drivers Dodd had 
picked the one who had taken his wife 
to the hospital the day before. 

Los Angeles: Giving a dramatic 
flourish to his defense of Mrs. Estelle 
Taylor, charged with passing bad 
checks, her attorney withdrew saying 
his check for retainer fee had been re- 
turned, marked “no funds.” 

Minneapolis: A landlady sought 
to evict a tenant, charging he had in- 
stalled a wind machine “that uses too 
much electricity” to cool off his 
quarters. 

Baltimore: Ending a whirlwind 
courtship of 60 years, Frances Lurman, 
“one of Baltimore’s 10 loveliest ladies,” 
and Dorsey Williams, retired master of 
the hounds, were married in her hos- 
pital room. 

New York: When her husband was 
attacked by hoodlums, Mrs. William 
F. Jensen turned in a fire alarm to bring 
help; was fined $50 for a false alarm. 
Later the court relented and Mrs. 
Jensen gave the $so to a firemen’s 
welfare fund, 











WHERE EVERY SCENE 
IS A NEW DELIGHT 





N JUNE this rooftop of eastern America 
bursts into a blaze of color from acres 
upon acres of rhododendron, mountain laurel 


and flame azalea. 

The days are sunny and invigorating. Nights are 
fireside cool in comfortable, economical mountain ho- 
tels, lodges and dude ranches, 


Drive over the only modern highway built across 
the peaks of mountains . . . the famous Blue Ridge 
Parkway. Thread cool, wooded gorges alongside sil- 
very, cascading streams and waterfalls. Ride or hike 
over hundreds of miles of ‘graded trails in the Great 
Smokies National Park and Nantahala and Pisgah 
National Forests... the most extensive, varied and 
popular mountain vacation area in the East. 


Swim, boat and fish on azure lakes; golf on superb 
courses. Square dance to lively mountain folk tunes. 
Visit the Cherokee Indian Reservation and the TVA 
lake country. Mail coupon today for colorful booklets 
and description of accommodations, 


Free Movie Travelogue in Full Color 
Available to Clubs and Civic Organizations 


See “THE LOST COLONY” 
Roanoke Island, July- August 


3705 Dept. of Conservation 


and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Please send illustrated booklet, 
“North Carolina Variety Vacationland.” I prefer: 


C Mountains & Seashore 
Name 
Address 
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Edueation 


“Progressive Employes 


Growing failure of thousands of 
schools to teach the simple rudiments of 
English grammar, punctuation and spell- 
ing is hitting the U.S. businessman where 
it hurts most—in his pocketbook, 

A poll made by the Transcription 
Supervisors’ Association of New York, an 
organization responsible for training thou- 
sands of stenographers and typists for in- 
dustrial concerns, reveals that supervisors 
are “only two jumps ahead of a nervous 
breakdown” over inability of employes to 
read and write simple English words. 

The association charges: 

e @ Teaching of the “three Rs” has 
broken down in the public schools. In- 
stead, emphasis is put on “original think- 
ing,” “self-expression” and “activity pro- 
grams.” 

@ @ Officials of corporations have to 
employ supervisors to instruct public 
school graduates in the simplest princi- 
ples of grammar, spelling and punctuation. 

@ @ Emphasis in the schools on “per- 
sonality enrichment programs” keeps 
young workers constantly on the move 
from company to company, seeking “in- 
teresting”’ jobs. 

e e If it weren’t for the old-time em- 
ploye trained in the philosophy of service, 
who does his work regardless of whether 
it is enriching or interesting, business 
wouldn’t be able to function at all, 

Why Keep Still? Charges of a con- 
spiracy of silence came, wnexpectedly, 
from the college level. Mrs. Millicent C. 
McIntosh, dean-elect of Barnard college, 
declared that institutions of higher learn- 
ing might correct the situation if they 
would refrain “from keeping their trou- 
bles in their own bosoms.” 

When colleges are confronted with 
freshmen who lack simple competence in 
reading and writing, she said, a complaint 
should be passed on to the high schools. 





Many a U.S. educator, conscious of 
the breakdown in emphasis on English 
grammar, but unable to buck the tide of 
teaching methods responsible for it, found 
new hope. After all, he reasoned, when 
American business speaks up, can reform 
be far behind? 


Aid for Negroes 


Most educators recognize John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. as the nation’s No, 1 friend 
of Negro education. 

Rockefeller himself at the opening of 
the United Negro College Fund campaign 
for $1.3 million, put it this way: 

“My interest in the Negro race is in- 
herited from my parents and grandparents. 
It has been strengthened throughout the 
years of my life by happy association with 
members of that race whom I have thought 
of as friends and fellow workers.” 

Rockefeller, now chairman of the 
campaign advisory committee, has, in the 
last decade, persuaded many a big name 
to join, not merely to raise money but to 
interest the average American in the im- 
portance of higher education for Negroes. 

Now, with the fourth annual drive 
an, Rockefeller points out that in 40 years 
the total annual income of Negroes has 
increased from $2.5 billion to $8 billion, 
yet their death rate is still one-third higher 
than that of whites and their professional 
facilities lag far behind. 

All for One. The United Negro Col- 
lege Fund, supporting 33 private Negro 
colleges—all but two located in the South 
—is the most potent, single weapon against 
this situation. Started in 1943 at the sug- 
gestion of Frederick Douglas Patterson, 
president of Tuskegee Institute, it was 
based on the idea that all Negro colleges 
faced thé same financial crisis: receipts 
down, expenses up. Why not, reasoned 


Patterson, join hands in a national appeal, 
allot the money according to need? 

The first year’s drive brought $900,- 
ooo. This year’s $1.3 million will not 
be used for things like buildings and en- 
dowments, much as these are lacking. It 
will be poured directly into 


teachers’ 


Press Association 


NEGRO FUND BACKERS. John D. Rockefeller Jr., Harvey S. Firestone Jr., Andrew W. Robert- 
son, Frank M. Totten and Albert W. Dent. (SEE: Aid for Negroes) 
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salaries, student aid, equipment and main- 
tenance. 


$2,400 to Start 


The National Education Association, 
representing some 750,000 U.S. school 
teachers, last week put the finishing 
touches on a plan to do something—be- 
sides just talk—about the tragic shortage 
of competent teachers. 

Already open in Washington were the 
offices of a A a eae sounding NEA brain- 
child: the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards. 
Its chairman is Dr. W. E. Peik, dean of 
the University of Minnesota’s school of 
education, 

Its aim, in a nutshell, is to persuade 
top-flight young people to become teach- 
ers in U.S. grade and high schools, make 
thetr lives pleasanter by (1) paying them 
better salaries and (2) cutting down the 
amount of work they have to do. 

Local Support. The Commission is 
not planning to do the job alone. It is 
working now to get support from local 
committees made up of church groups, 
business, civic and women’s clubs, educa- 
tion boards, farmers’ organizations. They 
will pull together toward these main goals: 

@ @ Raising teachers’ standards in all | 
states to require at least four years of col- 
lege training (five or six years in more 
progressive states). 

e @ Bottom starting salary of $2,400 
a year, rising to at least $4,000 a year for 
all teachers after 10 years’ service, and 
to $5,000 or $6,000 for teachers of top 
ability. 

e @ No more than 25 to 30 pupils to 
a class, and in “departmentalized” schools, 
a maximum of 100 pupils a day for each 
teacher. 

ee Higher standards in_ teachers’ 
colleges, to flunk out students who wouldn’t 
make good teachers after graduation. 

Perhaps most important of all, to new 
teachers and old, will be the NEA’s cam- 
paign to raise the dignity, respect—and 
personal freedom—of the teacher in his 
own community to equal that of doctors 
and clergymen. 

If this campaign for prestige succeeds, 
it will produce the one major effect neces- 
sary to raise the standards of U.S. public 
education from the slump into which it has 
fallen. 


We Are Sorry 


An advertisement for trick playing 
cards appeared in the Apr. 23 issue. We 
regret its inclusion, because Pathfinder 
neither condones the use of marked cards 
nor desires to be a party to their sale 
and use. 

Despite our custom of carefully 


scrutinizing all advertisements presented 
to us, this one was not properly read 
and passed upon when received, and as 
a result appeared in the entire edition. 
We trust this makes our position 
clear to readers who called this adver- 
tisement to our attention and to others 
who saw the advertisement and con- 
sidered it not up to Pathfinder standards. 
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SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


To get quick, gentle relief from the misery of 
lumbago, muscle and back aches due to fatigue 
and exposure, use Soretone liniment, made for 
this special purpose. 

Contains special rubefacient ingredients act- 
ing like glowing warmth from a heating pad. 
Fresh blood is attracted to superficial pain area. 
Soretone stands out for safe, effective results. If 
7" sre money back. 50c. Economy size 
$1.00. 

Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 
types of common fungi—on contact! 


One of the 225 products made by McKesson & Robbins 
for your health and comfort. 
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Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must ase 
you, or Your Money $ 
Made of selected leather, epee 
jally shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Gamfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise -- “I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $ 
SEND NO MONEY! bona mame, address, and 
@hoe size. Pay postman $1 
plus C. O. D, charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sendin 
price with order. Money back if you are not pleased 
otcer 30 Gort Fe Send ot redert 
RCH HE: .. Dept. 466, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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«+.» MANGE... DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it's probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 


to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like rf 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May walk, talk and become physically 


start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have independent. Our forty-eighth year. 


serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a J ee 
noted specialist’s discovery—Dr. Merrick’s SULFO- Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 


DENE—applied externally, stops itching in minutes . .. 
clears up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in 

Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Loke Winnebago) , Wisconsin; Portland, 


stores or order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 
SULFODENE, Box E-187, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 

e, : - Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 


Dro SULFODENE For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 


16204 Venture Boulevard, Encino, California, 
MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


Suan nd LARGER EARS 
Success an A ARN- 
Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade. be 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade en ae ee 008 oe mpm 
Information.in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to ‘ ded 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
7 days’ Free Examination. Send no Money. Nothing to All text material furnished. 
pay postman. 9C srpentry DAuto $4 CO Oil Burners $1 payment plan. Send for 
UPlumbing $6 « t! Masonry $6¢C Painting $2.4 Chadio $4 BOOK—“Law and Ex- 
umbing $6 e asonry $6 (Paint . o 
Ceti gt CMathematice 2 steam Hone ts ce hay iting. cy 
O Machin’ . ueprint $2¢ () Diesel $2 e rawing 
If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 77-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, iil. 
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Sports 


College World Series 


No secret to players, coaches or ath- 
letic offices is the fact that on many a 
college campus, baseball has fallen almost 
to the status of a minor sport. 

While football packs them in in the 
fall and basketball makes money in the 
winter, baseball drifts aimlessly through 
the short college season, competing for 
crowds and interest with track, rowing, 
tennis, golf and lacrosse—and frequently 
comes off second best. 

This spring, the American Association 
of College Baseball Coaches, deciding once 
more to do something about it, named 
Frank G. McCormick, U. of Minnesota, 
chairman of a special committee to hold 
the first national college baseball tourna- 
ment in history. 

One Hit, One Error. An effort to 
promote college baseball ended in some- 
thing less than success last year when a 
college All-Star game flopped dismally in 
Boston, But this time it looked as if the 
coaches had hit the jackpot. 

While students, sportswriters and 
fans showed awakening interest, selection 
committees last week began the task of 
choosing one college nine from each of the 
eight National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation regions to enter the tourney. 

June 20-21, teams from the first four 
NCAA districts will battle for the East’s 
championship, and teams from the next 
four districts will meet for Western honors. 
Practically all major league clubs had 
offered use of their ball parks, but Mc- 
Cormick’s committee, taking its time in 
choosing sites, leaned toward keeping the 
games in a college setting, awarded the 
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finals to Western Michigan college at Kala- 
mazoo. There East and West will vie for 
the national crown June 26-28. 

To the winner (two out of three 
games) will go a trophy donated by Walter 
Blankfort, New York City jeweler. To 
tournament stars will go the close atten- 
tion of big league scouts, 


Sports & the Written Word 


The well-dressed executive who walked 
up to the news stand gave page one only 
a casual glance. Then he turned to the 
sports section. He was one of millions of 
Americans who devour the sports pages 
of the daily press. 

So accepted is this full coverage of 
the sports scene now that few Americans 
remember that the rise of separate sports 
sections and of sports publications is com- 
paratively new. 

Main obstacle to the early develop- 
ment of a sports press was the attitude 
of most publishers who regarded sports 
as a “necessary evil.”” Sports historian 
Frank Menke recalls that as late as 1912, 
when he worked as a reporter, he never 
had to write more than 200 or 300 words 
on any athletic event and that only such 
exceptional stories as the World Series 
were covered. 

The history of U.S. sports publications 
goes back to 1829, when Baltimore post- 
master John Stuart Skinner established 
The American Turf Register and Sporting 
Magazine, to be followed by William T. 
Porter of New York with his Spirit of the 
Times. 

Enter Baseball. In 1853 the first 
mention of baseball appeared in The New 
York Sunday Mercury, self-styled “father” 
of the game. Then came The National 
Police Gazette which, although it first con- 
centrated on crime news, gave more and 
more space to sports, particularly boxing. 





But the real birth of sports reporting 
came in the ’7os with the decision of 
Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of The New 
York World,'to organize a separate sports 
department. By 1895, most papers in lead- 
ing cities had followed Pulitzer’s lead, 
“Sporting editors” had arrived. 

Henry Chadwick, one of the earliest 
baseball writers, founded, in 1867, The 
Ball Players’ Chronicle—first journal de- 
voted exclusively to the game, but a more 
important contribution was the founding 
of The Sporting News in St. Louis, in 
1886. This weekly, destined to become a 
major influence in American sport, today 
is referred to as the “Bible of Baseball.” 

Enter Writers. Equally important in 
full sports coverage has been the rise, 
since the turn of the century. of featured 
sports writers, among them The New 
York Sun’s Joseph Vilas, who is credited 
with inventing play-by-play reports. of 
football; Damon Runyon of The Denver 
Post and, later, of The New York Ameri- 
can; and W. O. McGeehan of The New 
York Tribune. 

Today, the names of such men as The 
San Francisco Chronicle’s Bill Leiser; 
The Chicago Daily News’ John Car- 
michael; International News Service’s Bob 
Considine are household words. So, in their 
communities, aré names of many smaller- 
city sports editors. Moreover, Considine 
and such former sports writers as Runyon, 
Ring Lardner, Paul Gallico have contrib- 
uted much to other fields of writing. 

More & More. Outstanding sports 
publication success since the war has been 
that of Sport, 100-page,  slick-paper 
monthly first issued in September 1946. 
Featuring Grantland Rice. Bill Stern, Red 
Smith and similar top-notch contributors, 
Sport hit nearly 500.000 circulation in 
eight months, thinks this record proves 
again that in no other country are athletics 


so interwoven in a nation’s daily life, 


Pathfinder 


THROUGH THE YEARS.- From scattered early beginnings, the sports press has waxed great and strong. (SEE: Sports & the Written Word) 
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Americana 


Washington's Sister Lived Here 


History has a way of by-passing sis- 
ters of famous men. Few Americans have 
heard of Betty Washington Lewis, George’s 
only sister. Fewer still know of her ele- 
gant home, “Kenmare,” in Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

To publicize it, members of the Ken- 
more Association staged a big party on 
their 25th anniversary May g. It was a 
quarter-century since this group organized, 
made a nationwide collection, and saved 
this historic mansion from destruction—or 
worse, conversion to an apartment house. 

Col. Fielding Lewis started building 
the Georgian-type mansion in.1752. He 
had promised it to 17-year-old Betty as 
inducement to marry him, a widower. He 
put in secret wall panels for jewels, elab- 
orate ceilings, made it one of the finest 
plantations of the day. George Washing- 
ton surveyed the site, designed details— 
and, of course, slept there. 

Pre-War Materials. Lewis built 
sturdily. Though Kenmore had served as 
home, school, and Civil War hospital, the 
Association had to rebuild only the kitchen 
and small office. Even the boxwood path 
connecting Mary Washington’s nearby 
home is there. Hanging over a doorway 
is the only known firearm from Col. Lewis’ 
gunnery, into which he poured his entire 
fortune for the Revolution. Upstairs is 
the bed where Washington rested after the 
British surrender at Yorktown. 

Even a “ghost” has survived the 
years. Caretakers claim they’ve seen a 


bewigged figure skulking about . . . as he 
locks or opens doors. 

Kenmore has another valuable relic: 
The recipe for gingerbread Mother Wash- 
ington made for Lafayette, now served in 


Va. State Chamber 


GOOD TIMING. Mary's clock is still ticking 
away. (SEE: Washington's Sister) 
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the kitchen house to 15,000 to 20,000 year- 
ly visitors. Hills Bros. Dromedary Co. in 
1934 bought rights to it as a packaged 
cake mix. Since then it has added $36,000 
to income from Kenmore’s 50¢ and 25¢ 
admission fees. 


Happy Ending 


In 1923, Patrick McEvinney, then 33, 
left Scotland, came to the U.S. He told 
his wife, two daughters: “I'll send for 
you.” Now, 24 years later, he’s keeping his 
word: $1,000 savings have brought his 
family to Brooklyn. His only worry: “T'll 
have to get used to married life all over 
again.” 


Home Sweet Homestead 


The housing situation in Grandin, 
Mo, didn’t suit war vet Henry L. Schack. 
His wife and five children were living in a 
tent. In the old days, he recalled grimly, a 
home-hunting man just filed claim to some 
likely spot under the Homestead Act. 

So Henry went pioneering. He found 
a yacant plot of farmland in southeastern 
Missouri. He traced its title, discovered it 
still belonged to the U.S. Government. 
Then he took an 11-day hitch-hiking jaunt 
to Washington, D.C., to stake his claim 
under that same old Act. 

“Here You Are, Sir!" Three days 
after Henry plunked down his $1.25 per 
acre and went grinning back to Missouri, 
the Bureau of Land Management mailed 
him a letter: His claim to 40 of Missouri’s 
last 528 acres of Federal land was ac- 
cepted, 

Henry was lucky. Staking a claim is 
not easy these days. In 85 years under the 
Act, the U.S. has passed out some 285 
million acres. Only 170 million unreserved 
acres are left in U.S. proper. (Alaska has 
250 million, but more headaches for set- 
tlers. ) 

The best land is gone. Few plots are 
near even small towns, though highways 
now make remote areas edsier to get to. 
Most remaining land is too poor, arid or 
mountainous to be farmed as required un- 
der tightened homesteading restrictions. 
The 160-acre maximum (once 640 acres) 
is seldom claimed. 

G.l|.s First. When reclamation or sur- 
veys open new land, however, veterans get 
a go-day break in filing claims. The drain- 
ing of Tule lake, Cal., last fall gave them 
86 farms valued at $2 million, Under pres- 
ent reclamation plans there'll be 2,717 
more homestead farms in the next five 
years—chiefly. in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Washington, Wyoming. 

Vets get another break too: Their 
service is credited toward the three years 
homesteaders must live on their land be- 
fore they can own it. 

Land unsuitable for homesteads may 
be leased in plots of up to five acres for 
home, camp, business, recreation, health 
or convalescent sites. Terms: $5 filing fee, 
$5 annually on a 5-year lease. Business 
sites cost $20 minimum, plus a small per- 
centage of income. So far, 4,500 such 
plots—chiefly home and recreation sites— 
have been leased. 
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Pans WITH PESTS! « 


Black Spot of Roses, Mil- 
dew,Rose Insects,Mexican 
Bean Beetles, Early and 
Late Blight of Tomatoes. 
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Allof these pests,and many others, 
can be controlled by Dust-Spray. 

Use it, as its name indicates, as 
a dust or as a spray. 

Dust-Spray contains Phygon 
and sulphur for fungus control 
— DDT and rotenone for insect 
control. 

Daust-Spray comes in handy, 
sifter-top containers 


1 Ib.—$1.00 5 lbs.— $3.75 


Write for the new, helpful book- 
let , ** Pest Control f or the Home 
Gardener Simplified.”” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 
12327 ROCKEFELLER CENTER © NEW YORK 26, K Y. 


Feet Hurt? 


You'll enjoy real foot com- 
fort when your shoes are 
fitted with these special 
DeLuxe Air Flow Arch-Ezurs 


They have given cushion 
oct to thousands of men 
and women who now wear 
them and are recommending 
them to their friends for— 
WEAK ARCHES e@ CAL- 
LOUSES e TIRED, ACH- 
ING FEET @e FOOT AND 
LEG PAINS. ARCHES 
ADJUSTABLE to raise or 
lower the exact height 
wanted for high, medium or 
low arches. Additional arch 
inserts 10c a pair, anytime. 
You'll a the new DE- 
LUXE AIR-FLOW ARCH 
EZURS is the softest, most 
resilient and finest sup you ever put in your 
shoe at ANY price. Wear same size as shoes. 
POSTAGE PAID ON MAIL ORDERS 
From factory to you, $3.00 a Pair 

























Cc. H. STEMMONS MFG. CO. 
Box 7118, Dept. 36 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 











SOOTHES 


AND RELIEVES DISCOMFORT OF 


SATN (RRITATIONS 


Caused by 
DRY ECZEMA, CHAFING 
CHAPPING, BURNS Only 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 


cnune sarees 


Dest. B. Sayman Prod. Co., St. Louis 3 


Ask your druggist for these items, too 
*Sayman Liniment 
*Sayman Vegetable Wonder 
Shampoo 
*Sayman Cough Syrup 
*Sayman Mineral Oil “(asc"so 
* Sayman Antiseptic Mouth Wash 
*Sayman Isopropyl 
Rubbing Alcohol Compound 
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oo vou- HEAR? 


Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes 
sound indistinct at parties, 









ONE-CASE @ ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 


Brings to gg he clearly, increased volume 
of sounds. ender, light. 
Only one case. Serviced in 1 re 
minute. 7 big advantages. you in 
Shorter Up to 75% saving on “A” 
Than a Pen batteries. Send for full facts. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, 
American Medical Ass'n. 


plain 
envelope 


FREE 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC. wire today 





2013A E. 4th St. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk i in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. ¥ 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money ‘on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4702-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Movies 


Emotion Banned 


Calcutta (Paramount) is an anthol- 
ogy of current movie cliches. The title 
might as well be “Istanbul,” “Chungking,” 
r “Poughkeepsie,” for all the difference 
it makes, 

Alan Ladd is a commercial airlines 
pilot intent on clearing up the murder of 
a buddy. For some reason, known only 
to Hollywood, it’s considered bad form 
to exhibit anything approaching human 
feeling in these melodramas, so Ladd keeps 
his face blank as an egg throughout. 

He reacts to the news of his pal’s 
death, to the offer of a drink, to a re- 
mark on the weather, and to the entice- 
ments of a shapely nightclub canary with 
the same unvarying air of sullen boredom. 

Catching. Presently this indifference 
communicates itself to the audience. If 
Ladd can’t get excited about those villains 
skulking around with guns, clubs and sa- 
bers, why should the customers? 

So somebody dies. So what? 

In line with another fashion of the 
moment, Gail Russell can be termed the 
heroine only if the word is used loosely: 
Is she a good kid who got in with bad 
company or is she a baby-faced monster? 

Who Knows? Ladd thinks one thing, 
and then another. He can scarcely be 
blamed for this confusion of mind, for 
Miss Russell gives one of the most baf- 
fling performances on record. 

The director should never have told 
Miss Russell that there was any doubt as 
to the inherent decency of the character 
she portrays. If he had taken this pre- 
caution, Miss Russell wouldn’t have made 


| such frantic and-inept attempts to seem 


mysterious. 

William Bendix is up to his usual 
comedy tricks as Ladd’s side-kick, if 
that intrigues you, and Edith King is most 
amusing as a cigar-smoking antique dealer, 








Capsules 


Stallion Road (Warners) does all 
right by its equine actors. The horse- 
jumping scenes pack a thrill up to the 
standard of Madison Square Garden’s fan- 
ciest shows. But the humans falter at the 
hurdles. Ronald Reagan plays a veteri- 
narian who prefers sick cows to the girl he 
loves. That’s an implausible situation 
when the girl is fetching Alexis Smith. 
Zachary Scott, though, appreciates Alexis 
and completes a _ boy-girl-boy triangle 
that’s not worth suffering through unless 
you're a horse lover, 


Carnival in Costa Rica (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) is as full of bounce as a rhumba. 
It doesn’t have the lasting charm of State 
Fair, but it is good Technicolor enter- 
tainment because of Dick Haymes’ croon- 
ing of hit-parade tunes, Vera-Ellen’s nim- 
ble dancing and the dash of sincerity Anne 
Revere and J. Carroll Naish give the 
hackneyed musical comedy story. 


Bad Neighbor Policy 


If Hollywood hopes to corner the 
Latin American movie market, it will have 
to do better than Honeymoon. (RKO). 
This picture might aptly be subtitled 
“Chile Con Corne—American Style.” 

Franchot Tone follows his suave pred- 
ecessor, Walter Pidgeon (Holiday In 
Mexico), as the U.S. Consul in Mexico 
City. Such casting makes the Mexican 
consulate the world’s most glamorous, But 
Tone doesn’t have time for affairs of state. 
He’s much too busy playing cupid to Shir- 
ley Temple, a featherbrained jitterbug 
from Minnesota, and her clean-cut, dim- 
witted boy friend, Guy Madison. 

Bawl-Up. Shirley, though underage 
and traveling on a faked passport, decides 
to meet and marry her “Philsie-love” 
(Madison) in Mexico City. Poor Tone, as 
the guardian of U.S. citizens, must ex- 
tricate the kids from their difficulties 
when the local gendarmes get on Shirley’s 
trail. He’s handicapped by a Mexican 


BAFFLED. Bendix and Ladd wonder if Gail Russell is or is not a lady. (SEE: Emotion Banned) 
PATHFINDER 
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% million tires shipped to satisfied cus- 
tomers. Trial will convince you. Mall Orders. 
Rushed on Receipt of Check or Money Order. 










Phila. 30. Pa. 


834 N. Broad St. 
KILLS 
Red Mites 


Toxites:i: 
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fleas, 
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i WANT fo contact new WRITERS 
who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each week. The easiest way to write for 
ay. No eevions experience necessary. Send for 
FREE DETAILS. No obligation. Saunders M. 
Cummings, 467-P Independence Bidg., Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. 


[I how to protect your NT Secure ORS 


cerning patent protection and procedure—without obligetion. 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

737-D District National Bidg. Washington 5, D.C. 
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International 
18 NOW. Shirley marked a birthday on set of 
Honeymoon. (SEE: Bad Neighbor Policy) 


fiancee who misunderstands his innocent 
though compromising mix-ups with Shir- 
ley, and also by Shirley, who decides she’s 
in love with the smooth consul. 

Of course everything works out, with 
Shirley in the arms of Guy and Franchot 
cementing Mexican-American relationships 
with his senorita, Lina Romay. 

Shirley Temple shows signs of be- 
coming a comedienne. However, in this 
film she’s not allowed to do much more 
than look coy and sing some nondescript 
songs. Lina Romay, on the other hand, a 
girl known for her way with a song, is un- 
fortunately cast in a dramatic role. 

Best scenes are those which Tone 
carries. An often-neglected actor, he de- 
serves at least a Purple Heart plus a good 
role for adding sparkle to this uninspired 
comedy of errors. 


Propaganda ? 


Across the country movie-goers 
streamed to see The Best Years of Our 
Lives (Goldwyn-RKO)—winner of nine 
Oscars. 

Scarcely anyone, not even the critics, 
denied that this picture was outstanding. 
But Plain Talk, pamphlet-sized New York 
monthly, had a criticism. 

“The beauty of the film has blinded 
many a reputable commentator to its un- 
derlying purpose,” wrote contributor Wil- 
liam Markham, whose name was identified 
as the “nom de plume of a well-known 
Hollywood writer.” “It is a masterpiece 
of subversive half-truth.” It “tries to 
make the serviceman feel that American 
business is against him” and “argues that 
no American should be permitted to criti- 
cize Russia.” 

Communists waged a terrific cam- 
paign, the writer claimed, to have this 
picture win the Motion Picture Academy’s 
highest award. “The Left Wingers now 
feel confident it will set the pattern for 
much of their kind of movie-making dur- 
ing the 1947 season.” 
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NEURALGIA 


TORTURING YOU? 
Rheumatic pains driving you mad ? 


Try faster-acting SLOAN’S ... Lumbage aches, 


bronchitis pains, muscular soreness and stiff- 
ness also call for this quicker help to relief! 








— 


Don’t agonize or suffer it 
out. Pat on SLOAN’S— 
quick! It’s potent! No rub- 
bing. You just pat it on the sore, aching places. 
You feel its faster action at once. ... A warm 
surge of soothing circulation that eases congestion, 
quickly helps relieve the tormenting pain. 

Research shows SLOAN’S acts faster . . . and 
the effect lasts longer . . . to help speed relief. Why 
fool around with lesser measures! Whenever pain 
strikes, get the FAST relief you want. Pat on 
SLOAN’S. Get SLOAN'S now—keep 
it handy. At all drugstores: 35¢, 
70¢. and $1.40 (giant size). 


SLOAN’S 


FOR ACHES AND PAIN! ‘ 
70 years a trusted aid in relieving bet 
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‘iiss SHEETS... 222 
72x 9 9 ees each 
: “4 Seamless, ect quality. 
Not over of each to a 
customer. 
Quality Pillow 
GHD < cc cnce eo 
Clear Plasfic Table Cloth 
Cover, 48” x54" . . . $1.29 
tng by onl or MO. 
PET > prey 
(Muslin piece ¢ in 10 yd. lengths only) 
Cannon “Rapidry” Dish Towels. ......5-5- ea. 
Mattress Covers, Twin or Full .. ....55-- a“ ea. 
Pillow Ticks, ACA Ticking... es seesse0 69% ea. 
Green Textile Co., 2208 N. Eutaw - Balto. 17, Md.- Dept. P 
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FOR LIGHTER DECORATIONS 


MOORE Push-PINS 


Al hordwore, deportment and stotionery stores 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO PHILADELPHIA 44, PA 


DRESSES from feed sacks... 





Curtains 


from flour bags! Learn how co make these and 
scores of other attractive and useful items from 
cotton bags. The free booklet, “Thrifty Thrills 
with Cotton Bags,” gives complete directions. 
For your FREE copy, write today to: National 
Cotton Council, Memphis 1, 
Dept. 15. 


Tennessee, 






STAVY, 
faery AKE 


Store Route Plan 
PAYS BIG MONEY 


business of your own: 
Call on Relere a kinds; show nationally- 


ins, Cosmetics 
, Big ee and i0c r 
Epos Sot’ ree Guam. 
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WAKE UP YOUR SCALP 


Want berter-looking hair? Want to avoid embar- 
rassment of falling dandruff scales? Itching scalp? 
Then you need a Vitabrush and you need it now: 
Doctors and competent scalp authorities have long 


recommended brushing . . . vigorous, frequent, 
regular brushing as the approved and sensible way 
to care for the hair. Vitabrush turns this drudgery 
into fun. Gets your scalp rea//y clean and stimu- 
lates life-giving blood supply in your scalp. Nota 
vibrator, but an electric powered brush. Takes only 
3 minutes a day. Restful. Pleasant. Write now for com- 
plete information and satisfaction-guaranteed offer. 
Hershey Mfg. Co., 3744 Field Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. 


YOU NEED THIS 


FAST-ACTING AGENT TO 
relieve misery and kill cause* of 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Helps 
Guard 
Against 
Re-Infection! 


Here’s a product that really does what 
it claims. It’s a Doctor’s wonderfully 
soothing yet powerfully medicated liquid 
called Zemo. First applications relieve 
itching and burning between cracked, 
peeling toes and aid healing. Zemo actu- 
ally kills on contact the vicious germs* 
that cause and spread this trouble. 
That’s why Zemo has such an amazing 
record of continuous success. First trial 


convinces. Buy Zemo ZE MO 


at 6 drugstore. 
PH MAKE YOUR OWN ¥%€ 


COSTUME JEWELRY 


SPLENDID HOBBY OR VOCATION 











Sea Shells « Pin Backs eo EarScrews « Screw Eyes 
Plastic Dises e¢ Ear Clips e Floral Stones « Jump Rings 
Chains « Clasps « Wire « Boxes e Bracelets « Parts 
Bow Knots e Catches « Plexiglas « Cements « Dyes 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE « DEPT.A 





1007 Filbert St, Ph 
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wy" CHORE GIRL 


Trade-mark Registered 
“The Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Safe —Efficient —Economical 
Look for my picture on label and my name “Chore 
Girl” stamped on eyelet closure—so handy for 


to" hanging me up. At your local store. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Orange, N. J. 


Tombstone 


28 Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
73 of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
]2 in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
—_ paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog‘ 


American Memorial Co. Dept.A50, Atlanta,Ga Ga 







Reliable man with car wanted to call on on 


‘ farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. $15- 
$20 in a day. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Permanent. Write Today. 


McNESS CO. 


Dept. 39 Freeport, Ilinois. 
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Radio 


Information Please 


This month America goes into its 
tenth year at trying to “stump the ex- 
spel of Information Please (CBS, Wed., 

0:30 p.m., EST). 

So far, listeners’ questions, relayed to 
experts John Kieran, Franklin P. Adams 
and guests by emcee Clifton Fadiman, 
have stumped the experts 1,817 times, It 
has cost the program’s sponsors that many 
sets of Encyclopedia Britannica and 
$82,000 in cash and war bonds. 

No Refrigerators. The give-away 
angle, however, is played down to keep up 
prestige. Only the sponsor’s (Parker Pen 
Co.) products are awarded for questions 
used. 

Choosing questions is no light task. 
A staff of 14 people fish 500 out of a 
weekly deluge of 5,000 to 10,000, then, 
with the help of Producer Dan Golenpaul, 
narrow them to 50. About 12 are used on 
the program; the rest go on file. 

The staff finds some disagreement 
with the experts’ answers in each week’s 
500 to 1,000 fan letters. But, they say, you 
always get mail like that. 

Though this program doesn’t rank 
among the top 15 (a show with an intellec- 
tual aura is never universally popular) it’s 
voted the country’s favorite quiz show 
nearly every year in the Radio Daily Poll. 
Listeners who think most quiz programs 
insult their intelligence find it a welcome 
relief, 

How They Did It. Both the mild- 
mannered Kieran and the gruff-spoken 
Adams have amazing memories filled with 
facts gathered in many years of news- 
paper experience. Kieran, 54, who achieved 
fame as a sports writer, is an avid reader. 
His hobbies include visiting art galleries, 


natural history, classical and popular mu- . 


sic, astronomy and playing by ear (and 
badly) various instruments. 

Adams, 65, an authority on Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas, likes to play tennis 








and poker and smoke big cigars. He is a 
New York Post columnist. 

Together they seem enough to scare 
the wits out of any guest, but they don’t. 
Some, like actor Ray Milland, AVC-chief 
Charles Bolte and Georgia’s ex-governor 
Ellis Arnall, answer most of the questions. 
If guests are allowed to bone up ahead, no 
one will admit it. 

Who Rates. Qualifications for being 
a guest are usually just being in the news 
and being brainy. Recently scheduled 
were Dr. Rufus Clement, president of 
Atlanta university, and Brooklyn Dodger 
Jackie Robinson. Fred Allen is invited 
often for the spice he adds to the show. 
And yet radio’s most talented ad-libber 
admits it’s a grueling strain to keep pace 
with the experts. 

Most often invited-and most unruly 
guest is the pianist and wit, Oscar Levant, 
who sees nearly every movie made and is 
an ardent sports fan. He’s a good friend of 
Fadiman’s, though it often sounds as if 
they don’t get along. Fadiman always has a 
sparring good time trying to keep Levant 
on the subject. 


Tuning In 


Last year radio-hungry Americans 
bought 84 million new radios ($330 mil- 
lion worth) to boost radio ownership to an 
all-time peak. 

A survey done for CBS says 93% 
of all U.S. homes—35,900,000—now own 
receiving sets. That’s nearly two million 
more than in 1945. 

One out of every three families owns 
more than one set. The two-setters listen 
285 minutes a day, or an hour longer than 
people with just one set. Total listening 
per day is up 44 million homes from 1945. 

America’s wealth of 524 million sets 
(exclusive of automobile and portable ra- 
dios) compares to Britain’s 114 million. 
With a population of 47 million that 
means four islanders share every set. 

In the Soviet Union, according to the 
State Department, there are an estimated 
14 million radios averaging about eight 
listeners apiece. That’s not many listeners 
among 195 million Russians. 


EXPERTS. Kieran and Levant let Allen. and Adams handle this one. (SEE: Information Please) 
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Which Way, America? 


Nearly 3,000 women and a timid 
handful of men swarmed to Detroit last 
month for the 24th biennial convention 
of the world’s largest musical body, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Now in its soth year, it embraces 
some 500,000 members and 5,000 assorted 
clubs in the U.S., Canada and the Canal 
Zone. With annual dues of 50¢ per per- 
son, NFMC is spurring every phase of 
music from selling the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony on native composi- 
tions to getting farm women together for a 
singfest. In 16 biennial contests it has dis- 
tributed $1,000 prizes to aspiring young 
artists. It has commissioned compositions 
and had them performed. 

Doings. In war years music-hungry 
servicemen pounced on drums and clar- 
inets they would not have had except for 
NFMC. War-depleted (European) or- 
chestras are tuning up with strings and 
parts it sent. In schools, industries, con- 
cert halls, NFMC pushes its purpose with 
a fervor rarely found in a group so widely- 
scattered. It is one of the chief vehicles 
through which top-flight music sifts down 
to the grass roots—and surges back again 
in new creations. 

That’s why big names punctuated 
convention proceedings: Dr. Howard Han- 
son, Eastman School of Music Director; 
poet Edgar Guest—“horrible example of 
a little boy who wouldn’t practice piano”; 
Merritt Tompkins, general manager of 
Broadcast Music, Inc.; composer Roy 
Harris, president of the Fellowship of 
American Composers. 

Urgent! They stressed the need to 
nurture a national music—a “tone that is 
America’’— instead of preserving a musical 
museum of Europe’s past. The world will 
not accept our leadership, they said, so long 
as it scorns our culture, 

Pointing out that the Government 
boosts new industries and research but 
declines to help composers (while Russia 
both subsidizes and controls them for 
propaganda purposes), they urged NFMC 
members to work—both through Congress 
and their clubs—for a music based on our 
traditions, our land, our people. 


New Records 


A Columbia album (M-668) shows 
Composer Morton Gould’s rising popu- 
larity as an arranger. The Robin Hood 
Dell (Philadelphia) Orchestra plays his 
interpretations of Sometimes I Feel Like 
a Motherless Child, Go Down Moses, 
Cowboy Rhapsody, Red Cavalry March. 
Tricky, well-played. 

For Dancing: The Egg and I—After 
Graduation Day (Sammy Kaye). You 
Can’t Hide Your Heart From Me— 
Dreams Are a Dime a Dozen (Vaughn 
Monroe). Victor. 

Rodgers and Hart hits played by 
Lehman Engel and his Orchestra with 
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Betty Garrett, Milton Berle, Marie 
Greene, Vic Damone, chorus (Victor: P- 
170). This Can’t Be Love, Falling in Love 
With Love, There’s a Small Hotel, etc. 
All are tops. 

It’s The Same Old Dream—The 
Brooklyn Bridge (Frank Sinatra). /t’s 
Dreamtime—That’s Where I Came In 
(Dick Jurgens). Columbia. 

New Orleans Jazz, Kid Ory’s Creole 
Band. Regional thump-thump for jazz 
fans only (Columbia: C-126). 

Classical. Italian Operatic Arias: 
Helen Traubel sings familiar arias from 
Aida, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Gioconda, 
Tosca (Columbia M-675). Traubel is bet- 
ter in German. 

Bach: Cantata No. 4 (RCA-DM- 


1096). Robert Shaw and the RCA Victor 
Chorale and Orchestra. Top singing, well 
modulated accompaniment. 





Musical Diplomacy 


John Gregg Paine, for 10 years 
general manager of ASCAP (American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers) thought unifying the 
world’s many musical copyright laws 
would promote peace. Specialist in 
copyright law, jovial “front” man, he 
defended composers’ rights, talked up 
international copyright standardization 
across three continents, France gave 
him the Legion of Honor Medal (see 
photo). The National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors 
awarded him a citation of merit. 

Last month at the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Paine again 
urged world interchange of cultures, 
emotional appeal (music) in interna- 
tional relations, a music type to inter- 
pret U.S. as a nation: “From under- 
standing of our art will come confidence 
in America, then affection, Out of these 
will flow a lasting peace.” 

Listeners heard his voice quiver. 
Off-stage he was fatally stricken with 
cerebral hemorrhage. Peace-through- 
music must find a new champion. 
































KILLING INSECT PESTS 


Protects Flowers — Fruits — Vegetables 
Black Leaf 40 kills aphids, leafhoppers, leaf 
miners, most thrips, young sucking bugs, mealy 
bugs, lace bugs and similar sriall insects which 
swarm by the millions and suck the life out 
of plants of all kinds. 

KILLS BY CONTACT AND 

BY FUMES 

— and “a little goes a long way’’—= 
one ounce makes six gallons of effec» 
tive aphid-spray. 

Insist on original factory-sealed 

packages for full strength. 


Mele) Gi 20) Mas.) a 2.4: 
ON THE PACKAGE 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., incorporated, Louisville 2, Ky. 








FOLDING BRIDGE TABLE TOP, 65.95 


Seats 8 people for Luncheon, Dinner or Cards, Fite over a Bridge Table. 
Folds up when not in use. 46’ across, perfect Poker or Gin Tatle. Choice 
of lovely Red, Brown, Green Simulaced Leatherette Finish. FOB Factory 


Genuine Leatherette Finish Bridge Vatito om, in red, green, ivery, 
blue or brown... . 
ROSS UTILITIES Corp., Dept. 20, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


How to Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly In Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass by 
slipping, dropping or wabbling when you eat, 
laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This alkaline (non-acid) powder 
holds false teeth more firmly and more com- 
fortably. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. Does not sour. Checks ‘plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH today at 
any drug store. 


Comfort for Feet 


@ that Itch and Burn @ 


Revel in the mild, Auffy lether of « 
Resinol Soap foot bath—then smooth 





on soothing, gently medicated Resinol 
RESINOLi%s: 
ano SOAP 
HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 
American Earphone Co. 10 East ard St. (Dept. P-30), W. ¥. 17, N.Y. 


22 in. High; 16 in. Wide: & in. Thic 
Monuments of enduring beauty. 
Lettering free Satistaction guaran- 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 
sourwenn ART STONE CO. 
F Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga. 
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IMPERIAL $1.50 
Apple Shape 
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( ey 
“ili Sin cual 
None genuine without 


this seal in bowl 
U.S. Pat. 2,111,588 


Each bowl is sealed 
to protect the honey treatment 


To get the pipe that starts sweet, 
smokes sweet and stays sweet —the 
genuine YELLO-BOLE with the 
YELLO-BOLE Honey Treatment, 
look for the picture of the Honey-Girl 
in your neighborhood store, and for 
the seal in the bowl of the pipe. The 
seal protects the Honey Treatment so 
that when you light the pipe, the 
smoke is mild and agreeable, and you 
do not have to “break it in.” The name 
“YELLO-BOLE?” is on the shank and 
on the seal. Look for these identifica- 
tions on every YELLO-BOLE Pipe. 
At dealers’, Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, 
Inc., Estab. 1851, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20. 


STANDARD $1 © this mark on stem 
IMPERIAL $1.50 © this mark on stem 
PREMIER $2.50 CT) this mark on stem 





"Don't track up mama's floor! This place looks 
like a pig pen!" 


| Man In A Hurry 


He never did get there, 
And now never will: 
He passed a slow truck 
At the crest of a hill. 
S. Omar Barker 


The Treasury will launch a Bond-a- 
Month Plan in June, through the banks. 
It’s wonderful to see the Government so 
interested in saving. 

= * 

After paying for most of the war, 
Uncle Sam is now expected to pay for 
most of the peace. You might think 
money grew on treaties, 

$f pa 

Germany’s postwar population is 
said to be 1,400,000 larger than pre-war. 
Were we firing blanks? 


Bo 
% 


Chivalry is the attitude of a man 
toward a woman who will listen. while he 
talks. 

The prevailing philosophy nowadays 
seems to be Confusionism. 

ed * BS 

Just about the time you think you 
can make both ends meet, somebody 
moves the ends. 


* 


Imagination is something that sits up 


| with parents while the children are out 





late. 
* ed * 
If you’re putting off your wedding 
until times get normal you only think 
you're in love. 


_Hi-Yo Silver! 


The world may soon be calling Uncle 


| Sam “The Loan Ranger.” 


* 

A group of women recently received 
honor pins for safe driving—safety pins, 
so to speak. 

Jaywalking can give you that run- 
down feeling. 

The proposed tax reductions are mere 
drops in the budget. 





Among the many things that don’t 
turn out quite as you expect are Sunday 
drivers. 


An optimist is a fellow that lets his 
insurance lapse. 
* 7 ae 
If the dollar is as soft as the econo- 
mists say why is it so hard to get your 
fingers on one? 


x * 


It’s hard to tell whether World War 
II bled Europe white or Red. 


Quips 

We don’t know 
troops all over. For 
countries, wouldn’t a 
News. 


about sending our 
some of the littler 
sitter do?—Detroit 


% xe bx 

We had hoped that this would be one 
spring when the umpires would call the 
majority of the strikes, but we obviogusly 
were over-optimistic.— Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

a a ie 

Gromyko and his 10 vetoes bring to 
mind the grim character who barked into 
the phone: “No...no...no... yes.” 
The yes was when the other party asked: 
“Can you hear me?”—Omaha World- 
Herald. 

bx a * 

Opposition to Franco is reported split 
into several camps. The unfortunate cor- 
ollary fact is that the general, meanwhile, 
continues in one piece.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

x * 

Another thing this country needs is 
some means by which the ultimate con- 
sumer could detect an invisible tax.— 
Minneapolis Star. 

I wonder what women do with all the 
time they used to spend shopping when 
everything was rationed?—Salt Lake Trib- 
une. 

>. 

Sen. Vandenberg has suggested that 
the big powers talk over their disputes 
“eye to eye each morning.” And he doesn’t 
mean glaring.—Arkansas Gazette. 





from Wednesday 
night? Yes, | think | can squeeze it in.” 
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«4s )\ Even after the gas gauge says “empty” a modern 

. *. . . 

2D / car can keep going for a good many miles. Here’s 
why. 

Automobile manufacturers know human nature. They 
figure that, sooner or later, we'll get careless, or misjudge 
how far we have to go. So the gas gauge is set to show 
“empty,” while there are still a couple of gallons left in the 
tank. 

This reserve supply is a swell idea that has kept many a 
family from getting stuck. 

It’s an even better idea for a family’s budget! 


A reserve supply of dollars is a lifesaver in case of financial 
emergency. It will keep your family going if sudden illness 
strikes, or unexpected expenses show up. 


And one of the easiest ways to build just such a cash re- 


1 . 
. (hy, Te 





This car is running with an EMPTY “gas tank ! 


serve is buying U. S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Savings 
Plan! 


Millions of Americans have discovered that automatic 
Bond buying is the quickest, surest way of piling up an 
emergency fund. And of saving money for other things, too 
—important things like college for the kids, or a home in 
the country, or a cash income for later in life. 


What’s more, the money you save in Bonds buckles right 
down and starts making more money—in just 10 years you 
get back $100 for every $75 you put in today. 


So keep on buying Bonds on the Payroll Plan. Buy all 
the extra Bonds you can, at any bank or post office. And 
remember, you're helping your country as well as yourself 
—for every Bond you buy plays a part in keeping the U. S. 
strong and economically sound! 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 


Contributed by this magazine 
tn co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 












“WHAT A TRIPI” ... “BUT WOULD WE HAVE TIME?” 





a/ THE RIRLINES GAIN YOU Zize Lie LIM / 


‘Tee —the world’s most precious commod- and 3-0-3 transports. For these palatial new airliners 
ity—is brought you by the airlines. Today’s breath- offer easy-chair comfort—giving you TIME, while 
taking tempo puts a premium on time; and alert, streaking along at a 5-mile-a-minute clip. So whether 

fast-moving Americans turn to the sky for speed! it’s business or pleasure, put zip in your trip. Fly, 

Via air, vacationists can go farther, have more time by comfortable, dependable Martin transport! THE 

for fun. Via air, businessmen can minimize non-pro- = GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 
_ ductive time, cover more territory, make more calls, Travel or Ship By Martin Transport On These Great Airlines 
spend less time away from home. CAPITAL (PCA) . EASTERN ° CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 

; BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL © UNITED * NORTHWEST + DELTA 
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